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SENOR  DON  RICARDO  JIMENEZ, 


President-elect  oe  Costa  Rica. 


Pr.  Ricardo  Jimenez,  the  elected  President  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  new  term,  which  bcRin.s  on  May  8, 
1910,  and  which  eiid.s  on  Mav  8,  19U,  is  a  very  iiromincnt  lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  coiisiiicnoiis 
men  in  Costa  Rica.  He  is  talented  and  highly  cdiieated.  He  has  tillLsi  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  country  the  most  elevated  oHicial  |)osiiions.  He  has  been  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  PleniiKiteniiary  to  Mexico.  I’resident  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
President  of  Congress.  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of  Finance  and  of  Commerce,  President  of  the 
College  of  Ijiwyers,  Vice- I’resident  of  the  Reiuiblie,  member  of  the  Commission  of  Coditication  of 
I,awsof  Costa  Rica.  He  is  a  very  powerful  parliamentary  orator  and  author  of  several  works  on 
law  and  e<lucation.  He  is  of  a  high  character  and  a  man  of  very  strong  personality  and  most  i«ro- 
gressive  in  his  principles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Costa  Kii'a  will  derive  great  benefits  from  his 
government. 

Mr.  Jimenez  is  not  quite  .‘jO  years  old  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
families  of  Costa  Rica.  His  father,  Mr.  Jesus  Jimenez,  was  twice  President  of  Costa  Rica,  and  his 
grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side,  Mr.  Eraneiseo  .M.  Oreamiino,  was  also  President. 


IT  is  a  source  c£  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  and  more  reciprocal  trade  relations  between  the 
United  vStates  and  the  Latin-American  Republics  that  the  general 
features  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  of  the  United  States  are 
not  inimical  to  an  increase  in  the  exchange  of  commerce.  In  one  im¬ 
portant  respect  the  new  law  is  much  more  favorable  to  Latin  America 
than  the  DinglEy  tariff.  Under  the  latter  hides  of  cattle  paid  an 
import  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  the  P.\ynE-Aedrich  bill  they 
are  free.  Considering  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  ship  hides  to  the  United  States,  this  is  a  feature  that  should 
be  appreciated  by  those  nations.  Heretofore,  when  there  has  been  any 
discussion  of  reciprocal  treaties,  Latin  America  has  always  asked  for  free 
hides,  but  has  met  with  the  flat  refusal  of  the  United  States.  The  word¬ 
ing  of  the  new  law  is,  therefore,  an  important  concession  by  the  latter 
to  the  former.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  efforts  to  place  a  duty 
on  coffee  and  cacao  and  an  increased  duty  on  quebracho  wood  failed 
of  approval.  The  maximum  and  minimum  provisions  of  the  tariff  law 
should  not  prove  a  burden  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  because 
few,  if  any  of  them,  have  treaties  with  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  in  which  they  give  preferential  rates  of  which  the  United 
States  can  not  take  advantage.  While  the  new  law  is  far  from  being 
what  many  would  desire  it  to  be  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  foreign 
commerce,  it  is  still  a  long  step  forward,  and  under  its  provisions  there 
should  be  a  marked  increase  in  tjie  exchange  of  exports  and  imports 
between  the  United  States  and  her  sister  Republics. 


THE  OPINION  OF  AN  EMINENT  JOURNALIST. 

One  of  the  leading  afternoon  newspapers  of  the  United  States  is  the 
“Buffalo  Evening  News,”  and  its  editor,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Butler, 
stands  high  in  the  ranks  of  American  journalists.  It  is  gratifying  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  practical  value  of  the  Bulletin  when  it  is  frequently  quoted 
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by  a  paper  of  the  quality  of  tlie  “  Xews”  and  is  complimented  by  a  man 
of  Mr.  Butler’s  practical  judj^ment.  In  a  recent  communication  to 
the  Director  he  says: 

There  is  no  warmer  sup])orter  of  your  Bureau,  or  one  more  appreciative,  than 
myself.  -My  staff  make  constant  use  of  the  Bulletin’  in  every  number,  and  there 
are  many  articles  of  one  kind  or  another  from  its  contents  which  we  never  question 
as  to  reliability.  I  warmly  congratulate  you  on  the  review  number,  and  even  more 
on  the  steady  excellence  of  the  regular  issues  with  their  unfailing  advance  in  worth 
and  in  the  timeliness  of  their  articles  and  data. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  NEW  L.ATIN’-A.MERICAX  DIVISION  OF  THE  ST  .ATE  DEPART.MEXT. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  the  chief  of  the  newly  created  division  of 
the  State  Department,  to  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Latin-American 
Affairs,  is  at  present  the  Minister  of  the  .United  States  to  Chile.  He  has 
been  in  the  diplomatic  service  for  the  past  twelve  years,  having  been 
apjx)inted  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Rio  de  J aneiro  in  J une,  1 897.  ^Ir.  Daw¬ 
son  was  born  at  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  July  30,  1865.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
and  later  attended  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  HaiA’ard,  and  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Law  School.  In  1882  he  published  a  country  newspaper  in  Florida, 
and  was  later  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  was 
assistant  attorney-general  of  Iowa  from  1891  to  1894.  He  practiced 
law  until  1897,  in  which  year  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  later  Charge  d' Affaires  in  the  same  city.  In  1904  he 
was  appointed  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  his  important  services  in  connection  with  the  financial 
difficulties  of  that  island  Republic  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  ability  and 
initiative.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Colombia,  a  position  which  required  a  man  of  tact  and 
diplomacy  to  fill  on  account  of  the  differences  between  the  United. States 
and  that  country  following  the  secession  of  Panama.  Mr.  Dawson  is  the 
author  of  “South  American  Republics."  jmblished  in  two  volumes  in  1904. 

appreciation  of  the  a.nnual  review  number  of  the  .monthly 

BULLETIN. 

As  evidence  of  the  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  July,  or 
annual  review,  number  of  the  Monthly  BullETI.n  of  the  International 
Bureau,  hundreds  of  newspaper  notices  and  letters  from  diplomats.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  business  men,  students,  and  travelers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  could  be  quoted.  If  they  were  given  in  full  they  would  occupy  one 
whole  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  This  is  mentioned  here,  not  with  the 
object  of  praising  what  the  Bureau  is  doing,  but  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  to  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  work  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Bureau  and  BullETI.n,  and  hence  are  disposed  to  be  unduly 
critical,  that  their  labors,  even  though  far  from  perfect,  are  not  in  vain. 
No  one  appreciates  the  shortcomings  of  the  Bureau  and  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  Bulletin  more  than  the  Director,  who  is  always  pleased  to 
receive  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  He  is,  however,  correspond- 
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HON.  THOMAS  C.  DAWSON, 


p;iivoy  Extriiordimiry  iind  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  I'nited  States  of  America  to  Chile, 
who  has  been  apiiointed  chief  of  the  newly  created  division  tif  the  State  Department — the 
Division  of  Lritin  .Xmeriean  Affairs. 
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ingly  glad  to  note  that  the  efforts  of  the  loyal  staff  of  the  Bureau  in  making 
the  BitllETin  a  genuinely  valuable  agency  for  the  development  of  Pan- 
American  comity  and  commerce  have  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a 
review  of  Latin-American  commercial,  economic,  and  general  conditions, 
which  will  make  it  a  standard  book  of  reference  for  those  who  wish  suc¬ 
cinct  and  reliable  data  concerning  that  part  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
more  critical  judge  than  the  writer  on  the  “New  York  Sun,”  who  dis¬ 
cusses  from  time  to  time  in  its  editorial  pages  the  subject  of  Pan-American 
relations.  In  the  August  4,  1908,  issue  of  the  “Sun”  is  an  extended 
review  of  the  Bulletin,  from  which  a  brief  extract  is  quoted  below: 

The  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  has  recently  issued  a  very  valuable  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  form  of  an  annual  review  of  conditions  in  Latin  America.  The  Bureau 
has  published  such  reviews  for  a  numljer  of  years,,  but  in  the  matter  and  treatment 
thereof  the  latest  issue  is  far  ahead  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  reviews  of  1904, 
1905,  and  1906  made  pamphlets  of  about  100  pages.  The  review  of  1907  covered 
175  pages.  The  story  of  1908  runs  up  to  nearly  300  pages,  with  maps,  diagrams,  and 
illustrations.  The  commercial  statements  of  all  the  countries  reported  are  as  com¬ 
plete  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  them.  The  omissions  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
sr)me  of  the  Re])ublics  do  not  keep  elaborate  and  up-to-date  records  of  their  trade 
with  other  lands.  *  *  * 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  only  one  from  a  large  number  of  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  the  press  of  North  and  South  America  and 
Europe.  As  further  actual  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Bulletin  the 
remarkable  fact  can  be  noted  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have  written  to 
the  Bureau  expressing  approval  of  the  July  issue  and  asking  that  they  be 
provided  with  extra  copies  to  forward  to  their  constituents. 


THE  MINISTER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  SALVADOR. 

Hon.  WiLLi.v.M  Heimke,  the  newly  appointed  Minister  to  Salvador,  is  a 
native  of  France,  having  been  born  in  that  country  in  1847,  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States.  He  came  to  America  at  a  very  early  age  and 
entered  the  Regular  Army  at  the  age  of  15.  He  served  with  distinction 
during  the  civil  war,  being  engaged  in  several  important  battles.  After 
the  war  he  serv^ed  as  headquarters  clerk  under  Generals  Sherma.n, 
Pope,  Hancock,  and  Sheridan,  and  was  also  in  the  Quartermaster’s 
and  Commissary  Departments.  In  1881  he  became  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  and  in  1883  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Chihuahua  and  Durango  Telephone  Company  in  Mexico. 
In  1887  he  again  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  Vice-Consul 
at  Chihuahua.  He  was  advanced  to  Consul  in  1892  and  retired  in  1893. 
In  1897  he  became  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  in  Mexico,  and  was 
])romoted  to  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  in 
1906.  He  was  appointed  linvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
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HON.  WILLIAM  HEIMKE, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  IMonijKdentiary  from  the  rniteil  Statesof  Amerlea  to  Salvador. 
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tentiary  to  Guatemala  March  lo,  1908.  Mr.  Hei.mke  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Economic,  Social,  and  Political  Science  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  the  International  Folk  Lore  Society  of  Chicago. 


mobile  as  A  PORT  OK  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  from  its  remarkable  location  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
has  a  great  opportunity  for  the  development  of  its  commercial  relations 
with  the  Eat  in- American  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea.  .\  pamphlet  recently  issued  entitled  “Memorial  and  Jlaj) 
Prepared  by  the  Mobile  Basin  and  Tennessee  River  Association,”  has 
just  been  received  by  the  Bureau.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  “Mobile 
Register,”  referring  to  the  able  letter  addressed  by  Secretary  Kno.x  to 
Congress  in  which  he  asked  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  use  of 
the  State  Department  in  looking  after  the  promotion  of  closer  trade 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  and  the  Orient,  points 
out  Mobile’s  opportunity  of  getting  into  closer  touch  with  the  business 
centers  of  Latin  America  and  urges  its  people  to  awake  to  the  value  of 
this  field.  The  more  discussion  of  this  character  that  goes  on  in  the 
papers  of  representative  southern  cities  like  Mobile,  the  sooner  will  the 
Southern  States  realize  the  vast  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  them  from 
trade  with  Latin  America  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr. 
L.  C.  Irvine,  who  is  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  increased  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Latin  America,  is  now  located  in  Mobile  and  is  bend¬ 
ing  his  best  efforts  and  energies  to  make  that  city  take  advantage  of  its 
advantageous  position  in  obtaining  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
high  seas. 


MINISTER  Sherrill’s  koi  rtii  ok  jit.y  address  at  buenos  aires. 

The  Buenos  Aires  papers  give  much  space  and  attention  to  the  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  by  the  American  colony.  Mr.  vSherrill’s  remarks  were  forcible 
and  diplomatic,  and  pointed  out  in  a  lucid  manner  the  agencies  whicli 
ought  to  develop  closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  If  the  kind  of  diplomacy  and  effort  that  he  advo¬ 
cated  are  employed  a  much  closer  acquaintance  between  the  United 
States  and  that  progressive  country  in  the  southern  end  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  should  develop.  ICqual  opportunities  exist  in  other  republics,  and 
considering  the  able  corps  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  who  now  repre¬ 
sent  the  United  States  in  the  Latin-American  capitals  and  the  compe¬ 
tent  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  who,  in  turn,  represent  Latin  America 
at  Washington,  the  new  feeling  of  closer  friendship,  started  by  Hon. 
Elihu  Root  in  his  remarkable  journey  around  the  South  American  Con¬ 
tinent,  should  be  made  stronger  and  consequent  material  benefits  result 
to  all  the  countries  concerned. 
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THE  MINISTER  oE  THE  IGNITED  STATES  oE  AMERICA  To  C.CATEMALA. 

William  F.  Sands,  the  newly  ajipointed  Minister  to  Guatemala,  was 
horn  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  July  29,  1874.  He  studied 
at  Feldkirch,  Austria,  and  later  attended  the  Georgetown  (District  of 
Columbia)  Law'  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1896,  in  which 
year  he  was  appointed  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Tokyo, 
lie  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Seoul,  Korea,  in  1897,  and 
resigned  in  1899,  while  Charge  d’ Affaires  ad  interim,  to  take  effect  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1900.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  honored  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Adviser  to  the  Emperor  of  Korea,  which  post  he  occupied 
until  1905,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Panama. 
He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Guatemala  in  1907  and 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Mexieo  City  in  1908. 


A  BROOKLYN  EDITOR’S  VISIT  TO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  International  Bureau  is  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Briim:;- 
MA.N,  prominently  connected  with  the  “Brooklyn  Standard  Union’’  and 
a  great  traveler,  is  planning  an  extended  tour  around  South  America. 
He  undertakes  this  trip  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  says  that  he  has  been  largely  pronijited  to  make  the  journey 
as  a  result  of  the  propaganda  of  the  Bureau.  The  more  men  of  this  kind 
visit  the  sister  Republics  the  more  (juickly  will  eorreet  information  about 
those  countries  be  disseminated  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
“Standard  Union’’  of  July  25,  1909,  contains  an  editorial  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “Value  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,’’  which  expresses  Mr. 
Bridgman’s  views  in  regard  to  this  institution  in  such  terms  that  the 
Bureau  feels  rewarded  for  its  efforts  to  please  critical  observers  of  his 
experience  and  judgment. 


PAN-A.MERICAN  speech  OE  CONGRESSMAN  SITLZER. 

On  July  8,  1909,  Hon.  William  Sulzer,  Member  of  Congress  from 
.\ew  York,  made  a  notable  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
regard  to  Latin  America.  It  was  one  of  the  best  addresses  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ever  delivered  in  that  Chamber,  and  expressed  a  sincere  and  correct 
appreciation  of  the  progress  and  possibilities  of  the  southern  Republics- 
On  account  of  the  demand  for  Mr.  SulzEr’s  remarks  the  Bureau  has  dis¬ 
tributed  over  2,cx)o  copies,  the  number  placed  at  its  disposal.  Its  supply 
is  entirely  exhausted,  but  if  anybody  wishes  one  he  can  obtain  it  by 
writing  directly  to  Mr.  SulzER.  This  address  was  the  result  of  a  recent 
trip  which  Mr.  Sulzer  made  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  So  impressed 
was  he  with  what  he  saw  there  that  he  is  now'  reported  to  be  planning  a 
journey  to  South  America  proper. 
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Envoy  Extraordinary  anil  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  Guatemala. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

Prof.  William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
who  is  greatly  interested  in  Pan-American  affairs  and  who  has  made 
several  trips  to  South  America,  is  now  arranging  for  a  special  section 
devoted  to  “The  History  of  the  Romance  Nations  in  America,”  in  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  which  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City  during  the  week  beginning  December  27,  1909.  The 
themes  to  be  treated  are  the  following:  “The  French  Element  in  the 
History  of  America,”  “The  Spanish  Element  in  the  History  of  America,” 
“The  Portuguese  Element  in  the  History  of  America,”  “The  Broader 
View  of  American  History,”  and  “The  United  States  and  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America.”  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  has  been  asked  to  act 
as  chairman  of  this  section  during  the  presentation  of  the  several  topics 
named.  Among  those  invited  to  read  papers  are  Ambassador  Nabuco, 
Prof.  Rafael  Altamira,  of  the  University  of  Ovideo,  and  Prof.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


consul-general  of  PARAGUAY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Felix  Aucaigne,  the  Consul-General  of  Paraguay  in  New  York,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1833,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  France  and 
of  the  Law  School  of  Paris.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  18,  but  later  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  professor  in  several 
institutes,  a  correspondent  of  the  “New  York  Nation,”  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  “ Le  Droit,”  “La  Revue  de  Paris,”  “ L’ Illustration ,”  “ U Avenir,” 
and  other  papers.  In  1857  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  as  being 
a  leader  in  the  Secret  Society  of  the  Free  Judges.  After  spending  some 
months  in  jail,  Mr.  Aucaigne  returned  to  New  York,  and  later  went  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  taught  for  four  years.  In  1864  he 
returned  to  Paris,  became  foreign  editor  of  “La  Patrie,”  “  U Universal,” 
and  “  L’ International,”  and  served  as  a  private  in  the  National  Guard  dur¬ 
ing  the  German  siege.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  1871  and  serv’ed  as 
foreign  editor  and  correspondent  of  several  American  newspapers, 
finally  locating  in  New  York,  where  in  1894  he  was  appointed  Consul  of 
Paraguay  and  in  1896  Consul-General.  Mr.  Aucaigne  is  the  American 
correspondent  of  “La  Prensa,”  one  of  the  largest  newspapers  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentina,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  everything  pertaining 
to  the  country  he  represents  as  well  as  to  the  other  Republics  of  Latin 
America. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  UNITED  STATES  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  CHILE. 

The  attention  of  the  International  Bureau  has  been  called  by  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Hart,  of  Valparaiso,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  opening 
Bull. on - 2 
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in  Chile  for  United  States  insurance  companies.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  practically  no  representation  of  such  companies  in  that  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  business  being  almost  entirely  done  by  European  and  local  cor¬ 
porations.  Mr.  Hart  has  corresponded  with  the  Bureau  on  this  subject, 
and  also  through  the  late  United  States  Minister  to  Chile,  Hon.  John 
Hicks.  From  his  statements  there  appears  to  be  no  question  that  the 
field  is  one  which  should  be  improved,  and  if  any  United  States  insurance 
company  desires  to  know  more  of  the  opportunity  it  would  be  well  for 
it  to  communicate  directly  with  Mr.  Hart  at  Valparaiso,  or  through  the 
International  Bureau. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHEOLOGY  IN  MEXICO. 

President  Nicolas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
for  a  long  time  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  movement  to  organize  a 
school  of  archeology  in  Mexico  City.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  Mexican  Government  expresses  its  approval  of  the  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  the  school  and  has  given  assurances  that  it 
will  contribute  6,000  pesos  annually  for  its  maintenance.  The  universities 
of  Columbia,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  and  Paris,  as  well  as  the  Institute 
of  Archeology  and  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  will  also  contribute 
to  its  support,  and  the  indications  are  that  great  interest  in  its  work 
will  be  awakened  among  archeological  students  the  world  over. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

At  the  Seventeenth  Universal  Peace  Congress,  which  assembled  in 
London  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1909,  there  was  recognition  of  the 
new  building  which  is  being  erected  in  Washington  as  the  permanent 
home  of  this  institution.  The  following  appears  under  the  subject 
“Peace  Temple  at  Washington”  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published, 
containing  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress: 

The  Congress  notes  with  high  appreciation  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Peace  Temple  at  Washington — to  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  generously  contributed 
$750,000 — to  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  to  promote  the  common 
interests  of  the  Latin- American  States  with  each  other,  and  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MR.  FELIX  AUCAIGNE. 

Among  the  Latin-American  newspaper  correspondents  who  are  trying 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  North  and  South  America, 
is  Mr.  Felix  Aucaigne,  Consul-General  of  Paraguay  in  New  York, 
and  an  interesting  writer  for  the  columns  of  “  LaPrensa,”  of  Buenos 
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Aires.  Mr.  AucaignE  has  lived  a  long  time  in  New  York  City  and  has 
beeome  so  familiar  with  conditions  in  that  metropolis,  and  in  this  country 
generally,  that  he  is  able  to  speak  with  authority.  He  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  kind  in  his  appreciative  reference  to  the  work  of  the  International 
Bureau,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  writings  have  tended  to  make 
the  Bureau  better  understood  in  South  America. 


CONSUL-GENERAL  OF  BOLIVIA  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Jose  Aguirre- Acha  was  born  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  in  1877.  He 
is  a  son  of  Nataniel  Aguirre,  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Republic,  and  a  grandson  of  General  AciiA,  a  former  President.  He 
reeeived  his  education  at  the  University  of  Cochabamba,  taking  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws  and  entering  commercial  life  soon  after  graduation. 
Mr.  Aguirre  has  held  successively  the  following  positions  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  :  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  Revise  the  Census  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Provinces;  Inspector  and  Acting  Collector  of  Customs  at  Oruro; 
Inspector  of  Custom-Houses  and  Fiscal  Offices  of  Beni  and  Colonial  Ter¬ 
ritory;  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works;  Secretary  of  the 
Argentine  Boundary  Commission;  Consul-General  of  Bolivia  in  San 
Franeisco;  Subsecretary  of  Government  and  Fomento,  and  Consul- 
General  in  New  York.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  Acre,  crossing  the 
South  American  Continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
Mr.  Aguirre  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
La  Paz,  and  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  “  De  los  Andes  al  Amazonas.” 
He  is  also  preparing  a  handbook  on  Bolivia  and  a  hypsometric  map  of 
that  Republic. 


NEW  MEMBER  OF  COURT  OF  JITSTICE. 

Official  advices  received  by  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics  announce  that  Dr.  Salvador  Gallegos,  the  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice, 
having  resigned  his  office,  Dr.  Manuel  I.  Morales,  a  learned  Salva¬ 
dorian  lawyer,  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead.  Doctor  Morales  has 
filled  positions  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  has  been  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  country  to  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  the  United  States. 


PAMPHLET  PREPARED  BY  MR.  QUESADA. 

Among  the  different  pamphlets  of  practical  value  which  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  is  publishing  from  time  to  time  is  one  that  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  and  favorably  received  by  exporters.  It  is  a  compilation  of 
consular  fees  and  invoices  of  the  Latin-American  countries  which  must 
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be  used  by  shippers  of  exports  thereto.  The  data  for  this  pamphlet  were 
prepared  by  ^Ir.  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  late  Minister  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  all  commercial  matters 
pertaining  to  Pan-American  trade.  Any  exporter  can  secure  a  copy  of 
this  publication  by  addressing  the  International  Bureau. 


TRADE  I’CBLIC.XTIONS  FOR  THE  ADVA.NCEMENT  OF  CO.M.MERCE. 

Among  the  many  publications  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  received  by  the  International  Bureau  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  one  of  the  most  interesting,  ])ractical,  and  best  edited  is  the 
“Chicago  Commerce,”  issued  weekly  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  a  powerful  organization  of  the' representative  men  of  that  city, 
who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  advance  its  business  and  civic  welfare. 
The  editorial  management  is  under  the  direction  of  William  Hudson 
Harper,  a  man  of  large  experience  in  general  publicity  work.  In  this 
connection  the  International  Bureau  notes  with  pleasure  the  step  t'lat 
has  been  taken  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  to  promote  its 
interests  in  Batin  America.  It  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Leopold 
Grahame,  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  establish  an  agency  in  the  capital  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  trade  between  Chicago 
and  that  progressive  country.  Mr.  Grahame  has  lived  many  years  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  w'ith  the  import  and 
export  trade.  If  the  agency  which  he  is  establishing  accomplishes  what 
is  desired  a  long  step  will  be  taken  toward  putting  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  United  States  in  close  touch  wdth  the  country 
that  has  the  largest  foreign  trade  of  any  Latin-American  nation,  and  may 
lead  to  the  opening  of  agencies  in  other  Republics  like  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Mexieo.  We  wish  Mr.  Grahame  success  in  his  new  line  of  commer¬ 
cial  effort. 


CONSUL  OF  the  united  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AT  SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  MEXICO. 

George  A.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Missouri,  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1875.  He  had  a  common-school  education  and  taught  a  district 
school  at  the  age  of  17.  He  studied  law  for  two  years,  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  following  year  went 
to  Yale,  where  he  secured  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1 904.  Later 
he  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
soon  after  was  appointed  Consul  at  Glauchau,  Germany.  In  June,  1908, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  newly  created  Consulate  at  San  Luis  Potosi. 
While  at  Yale,  Mr.  Bucklin  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  International 
Law  with  special  reference  to  the  Consulate  Service,  and  the  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  French,  and  German  gained  at  his  alma  mater  will  serve  him 
in  good  stead  in  the  Consular  Service. 
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TRACY  ROBINSON  AN  AUTHORITY  ON  TROPICAL  COUNTRIES. 

The  International  Bureau  has  received  an  interesting  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  the  address  delivered  at  Colon,  Panama,  July  4,  1909,  by  Tracy 
Robinson,  who  has  resided  for  many  years  on  the  Isthmus.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  life,  not  only  at 
Panama,  but  through  the  whole  tropical  belt,  having  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  these  sections  of  the  world  which,  in  the  past, 
have  been  looked  upon  as  limited  in  their  opportunities  and  attractions 
because  of  their  location  near  the  equator.  His  discourse  points  out 
the  great  changes  that  have  come  to  Panama  and  the  future  possibilities 
of  the  countries  which,  heretofore,  have  seemed  unsuited  to  population 
and  industry.  The  closing  paragraph  of  his  address  contains  these 
eloquent  and  prophetic  w'ords  in  regard  to  Panama; 

Her  wild  dumain  only  awaits  the  advent  of  intelligent  industrial  pioneers  as  home 
makers  to  change  the  dark  frown  of  im])enetrable  forests  to  a  summer  smile,  jungle 
solitudes  to  gardens  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Time,  aided  by  intelligence  and  patience 
and  faith  and  unfailing  devotion,  will  in  the  end  surely  win  the  day.  May  the  guardian 
gods  that  rule  the  realms  of  peace  and  plenty,  forever  and  ever  be  her  friends. 


THE  SHARE  t)F  AMERICA  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Brazilian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  has  added  to  the 
long  list  of  brilliant  addresses  he  has  delivered  another  on  the  subject 
“The  Share  of  America  in  Civilization.”  This  study  of  a  great  topic 
was  prepared  by  him  as  a  baccalaureate  address  to  be  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  June  20,  1909.  The  Ambassador  was 
prevented  by  ill  health  from  personally  attending  the  Wisconsin  com¬ 
mencement,  but  his  address  w^as  read  by  President  Van  Hise.  It  has 
been  most  favorably  commented  upon  by  those  who  heard  or  have  read 
it,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  all  who  wish  to  profit  by  the  erudi¬ 
tion  of  a  diplomat  and  historian  of  the  high  rank  of  the  Brazilian  Ambas¬ 
sador. 


minister  CALVO  at  the  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  delivered  at  the  National  Irriga¬ 
tion  Congress  held  at  Spokane  in  the  State  of  Washington,  August  9  to 
14,  was  that  of  Sr.  Don  JoAquiN  Bernardo  Calvo,  Minister  of  Costa 
Rica.  There  was  present  at  this  gathering  a  number  of  representativ’es 
of  Latin-Amcrican  countries,  but  Mr.  Calvo  was  the  only  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  attendance.  It  was  hoped  that  he  could  also  speak 
at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  in  Denver  and  at  the  Seattle  Exposition, 
but  limitations  on  his  time  prevented. 
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CONSUL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AT  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA. 

Josf:  de  Olivares  was  born  in  California,  but  is  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Most  of  his  life  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Consul  at 
Managua,  in  June,  1906,  w’as  spent  in  travel  in  European  and  Latin- 
American  countries.  During  the  Spanish-American  war  he  served  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  “Globe- Democrat”  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  his  writings  were  subsequently  reproduced  in  a  two-volume 
work  entitled  “Our  Islands  and  their  People.”  Mr.  Olivares  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  to  secure 
the  participation  of  foreign  governments,  and  in  that  capacity  was  sent 
to  various  Spanish-speaking  countries,  one  of  these,  Argentina,  returning 
him  to  the  United  States  as  one  of  its  Commissioners  to  the  Exposition. 
Mr.  Olivares  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  position  he  occupies, 
speaking  both  English  and  Spanish  fluently. 


A  BRITISH  JOURNALIST  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

That  British  interest  in  the  South  and  Central  American  Republics  is 
increasing  is  proved  by  the  approaching  departure  of  the  experienced  and 
well-known  special  press  correspondent  of  England,  Percy  F.  Martin, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  who  will  visit  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama,  Peru,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  all  of  the  Central 
American  States.  Mr.  Martin  is  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  Latin- 
American  matters,  and  has  published  the  following  works;  “Through 
Five  Republics  of  South  America,”  “Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century,” 
‘‘Mexico’s  Treasure  House,”  “Handbook  to  Latin-American  Invest¬ 
ments,”  etc.,  most  of  which  have  been  reviewed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin.  He  will  act  as  special  correspondent  for  the  “Cen¬ 
tral  News,”  “The  Times”  (Engineering  Supplement),  “The  Financial 
Times,”  “The  Engineer,”  “The  Railway  Gazette,”  “The  British  Trade 
Journal,”  “American  Industries,”  “The  South  American  Journal,”  and 
some  other  publications.  The  Bureau  wishes  Mr.  Martin  success  in  his 
extended  and  important  mission. 


appointment  of  a  vice-consul  in  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Gonzalo  LEdon,  Chancellor  of  the  Cuban  Legation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  appointed  Vice-Consul,  and  is  therefore  authorized  to  issue 
all  kinds  of  certificates  in  the  Legation,  thereby  avoiding  delays  which 
formerly  occurred  because  it  was  necessary  to  send  documents  for  Cuba 
recjuiring  certification  to  the  Consul-General  in  New  York. 


MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER  IN 
PAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY 


i^eptPiiiber  1,  1S23. — Gon.  Simon  Roi.fvAR  enters  Lima,  Peru,  where  he  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  great  trininph. 

1.  1851. — The  Cuhan  patriot,  Narciso  Lopez,  having  been  defeated 

in  an  attempt  to  liberate  Cuba,  is  e.xecuted  at  Havana. 

2,  1.845. — Death  of  Hernardino  Kivadavia,  the  first  President  of 

the  Confederation  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  River 
Plata  (now  the  Argentine  Repnlilic)  at  Cadiz,  Spain. 

2.  1!K)4. — Tlie  Republic  of  Honduras  adopts  a  new  Constitution. 

3,  178,3. — 'rreaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Kritain  and  the  United 

States  of  America  signed  at  Paris,  France. 

5,  1.847. — Gold  mines  discovered  in  the  State  of  California.  T'nlted 
States  of  America. 

G.  IGOO. — Henry  Hi  dson.  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  saileil  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  discovered  the  Hudson  River. 

7,  1004. — The  International  Geographic  Congress  meets  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

7,  190G. — First  International  Geological  Congress  meets  at  Mexico 
City. 

7,  1822. — Brazil  declares  its  indeiKMideuce  and  separation  from 
Portugal,  to  which  the  Prince  Regent,  Dom  Pedro, 
adheres,  uttering  the  memorable  words  “  Independencia 
o  Muertel” 

10,  190G. — Eli  HU  Root,  Secretarj’  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  arrives  at  Lima,  Peru,  on  board  the  U.  S.  S, 
Charleston  on  an  official  visit  to  the  Latiu-American 
Republics. 

10,  1812. — Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Commodore  Perry  defeats  the  Eng¬ 
lish  squadron. 

10,  18G2. — Death  of  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  first  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

12,  1502. — Christopher  Columbus,  after  having  weathered  a  severe 
storm,  finds  and  doubles  "Cape  Gracias  A  Dios  (thanks 
to  God)  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua. 

12,  1905. — Boundary  treaty  between  Colombia  and  Peru  signed  at 
Bogota. 

14,  180.5. — Robert  Fulton  successfully  attempts  steam  navigation  on 
the  Hudson  River. 

14,  1SG3. — The  railway  lietween  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  Chile, 
by  Henry  Meiggs,  is  oiiened  to  the  i>ul)lic. 

14,  1901. — Death  of  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United 

States,  who  was  shot  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9. 

15,  1821. — Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Central  American 

States  declared  at  Guatemala. 
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Seittember  1.^.  1S2!>. — Slavery  abolished  in  Mexico. 

1.0,  1.S57. — WiLi.i.\M  Howard  Taft,  tiie  twenty-seventh  President  of 
the  I’nited  States  of  America,  ixtrii  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
ir»,  I!M»S. — Itatifications  of  the  tri'aty  l)etween  Hrazii  and  Holland 
are  exchansetl  at  Uio  de  Janeiro,  fixing  the  boundary 
line  between  Brazil  and  Dntcli  (Iniana. 

IG,  1810. — The  first  movement  for  indeiiendence  is  initiated  by  tiie 
Mexicans  at  Dolores,  led  by  the  priest  and  patriot,  Don 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castillo. 

17,  17S7. — A  convention  at  I’hiladelphia,  I’ennsylvania,  adopts  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

18,  1810. — Chile  elected  its  first  “Junta  Nacional  de  (Jobierno  ” 

(National  Governing  Board),  thus  establishing  an  in¬ 
dependent  government  but  recognizing  the  authority  of 
the  King  of  Spain. 

18,  1007. — A  tre.ity  of  arliitratfon  is  signed  between  Italy  and  the 
Argentine  Bepulilic  at  The  Hague,  Holland. 

1!>,  1807. — The  British,  hiiving  been  defeated  in  their  second  attempt 
to  conquer  the  I.a  Plata  countries,  evacuate  Montevideo. 
10,  1881. — Death  of  President  Garfield  (twentieth  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America)  at  l.ong  Brandi,  New  Jersi'y. 

20,  I.dIO, — Fernando  de  Magalhaes,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  sailed 

from  San  Lncar,  Spain,  with  three  ships,  on  a  voyage 
of  exploration. 

21,  1008. — Opening  of  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  at 

Washington,  D.  C.,  United  .States  of  America. 

22,  1.8.30. — The  United  States  of  Venezuela  dwlare  their  si'paration 

from  the  Iteiniblic  of  Colombia  and  adopt  a  Consti¬ 
tution. 

22,  1008. — An  International  Fisheries  Congress  meets  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  1).  C.,  United  States  of  America,  at  which  delegates 
from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Ecuador  were  present. 

2.3,  1770. — Tlie  American  Admiral,  John  Paul  Jones,  captures  two 
English  frigates  off  the  coast  of  England. 

24,  178!>.— Organization  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

of  America. 

25,  1403. — CoLUsinus  sailed  from  Cadiz.  Spain,  on  his  second  voyage 

of  exploration  and  discovery,  with  a  fleet  of  17  ships 
and  1..5(K)  persons  on  lioard.  togetlier  with  seeds,  hor.ses, 
and  other  domestic  animals  with  which  to  found  a  new 
colony  in  the  West  Indies,  previously  discovered  by 
him. 

2.5,  ISGO. — The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  is  definitely 
framed  and  adopted  by  all  the  Provinces  at  a  Conven¬ 
tion  held  at  Santa  Fe. 

20,  1513. — Vasco  Nunez  de  Balhoa  discovers  the  I’aciflc  Ocean  and 
takes  possession  of  it  and  the  lands  ad,1oining  it  in  the 
name  of  flie  King  of  Spain. 

27,  1772. — Don  Agustin  de  Ituruide,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  born  at 
Valladolid,  Mexico. 
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September  27,  1S21. — Iti  rbide  entered  Mexico  City  in  triumph  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  the  Spanish  forces  having  evacuated  tiie 
city. 

27,  ltR)S. — Ceiehration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 

the  city  of  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania,  Unitetl  States  of 
America. 

2S,  1.S71. — The  Congress  of  the  TTiited  States  of  Brazil  passes  a  bill 
l)roviding  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves. 

28,  1S7:I. — Death  of  William  Wheelwright,  North  American  caii- 

tain  of  Industry. 

211,  ISIH. — Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castillo,  the  Mexican  patriot, 
defeats  the  Spanish  troops  and  captures  Guanajuato. 

20,  llMiS. — 0]tening  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  at  Allie- 
(pierque.  New  ^lexico,  ITiltetl  States  of  .\merica. 

i>0,  17(10. — Josf:  Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon,  a  Mexican  i»riest,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  independence  and 
fought  under  Hidalgo,  horn  at  .Apatzingan,  Michocoan, 
Alexico. 

30,  1877. — Death  of  Henry  Meiggs,  a  North  American  captain  of 
industry,  at  I.ima,  Peru.  Meiggs  was  the  promoter 
and  builder  of  a  numlier  of  railways  in  Chile  and  Peru, 
among  which  the  Pacific  and  Transandine  Kailway.  con¬ 
necting  the  port  of  Callao  with  I.ima  and  Oroya  (lo.ti.lO 
feet  high),  is  one  of  the  most  daring  feets  of  engi¬ 
neering. 

30,  1!K)7. — Elihu  ItooT,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Fnited  States  of 
.America,  arrives  in  Mexico  City  on  an  ofiicial  visit, 
where  he  is  received  with  great  honors,  residing  during 
his  short  stay  at  the  famous  castle  of  Chapultepec. 


1 


IX  the  year  the  i)ort  of  (iuaya<iuil,  in  Ecuador,  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of  America. 
BonivAR,  the  liberator  of  the  northern  Provinces,  and  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  the  liberator  of  the  southern  Provinces,  met  together  for  a 
conference  that  decided  the  destiny  of  South  America.  Bolivar  was 
certain  that  his  genius  would  be  rewarded  by  the  honor  of  the  election 


MEETINO  BETWEEN  SAN  MARTIN  AND  BOLIVAR. 


This  bas-relief  by  Isadore  Konti  depicts  the  memorable  scene  between  San  JIartin  and  Bolivar  at 
•  ;naya<inil  in  ]S22.  It  will  form  one  of  the  two  panels  of  the  front  of  the  new  ImildiiiK  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  In  Washington,  1).  C.,  now  nearing  completion. 


to  the  first  presidency  of  the  country  to  which  he  had  given  freedom. 
San  Martin,  had  he  but  asked  it,  could  have  become  the  elected  head 
of  a  new  nation.  San  Martin  withdrew,  however.  The  war  against 
Spain  had  still  months  to  run  before  a  constitution  could  be  made 
effective,  and  therefore  this  hoped-for  first  meeting  of  presidents  was 
only  a  dream  that  might  have  been. 
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MEETINGS  OF  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTS. 
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History  shows  that  the  stnigjrle  for  liberty  continued  for  a  jjc'iiera- 
tion  beyond  the  elections  of  the  first  presidents  in  many  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  America.  Early  meetinj;s  may  have  taken  place  between  some 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  informal  discussion  concerning  unsettled 


MEKTIXO  IN  THE  STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  ARGENTINA 
AND,  CHILE,  LIEl'TENANT-GENERAL  JULIO  A.  ROCA  AND  DOCTOR  FEDERICO 
EKRAZURIZ,  IN  1898. 


policies  of  constitution  and  government,  hut  there  are  scant  evidences 
of  any  such  personal  communication.  One  meeting,  however,  is  re¬ 
corded,  which  was  fruitful  of  results  that  influenced  the  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  whole  region  of  the  River  Plate.  This  occurred  in 
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(lie  yoar  18()r).  At  that  time  the  war  in  Paraguay  had  reached  a 
crisis.  The  Argentine  Kepnblic,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  had  decided 
to  combine  forces  against  I’resident  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  but  at  the 
moment  harmony  of  action  had  been  lacking  because  of  indefiniteness 
of  purpose  among  the  three  Republics.  It  was  then  that  President 
Flores,  of  I’ruguay,  crossed  to  Buenos  Aires  to  confer  with  Presidtmt 
Bartolome  Mitre,  of  the  Argentine  Reimblic.  lie  was  received  in 
state,  but  the  council  was  one  for  military  deliberation  rather  than 
for  official  and  diplomatic  ceremony.  The  Brazilian  Minister  was 
called  to  this  metding  and  these  three  agreed  upon  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  the  consequences  of  which  are  seen  in  the  national 
boundaries  of  to-day. 

In  disturbances  of  this  nature,  a  President  was  apt  to  be  not  only 
the  constitutional,  but  also  the  actual  commander  in  chief  of  the 

army  of  his  country.  Experience 
(ui  the  field  was  an  essential  factor 
for  success  in  the  executive  chair. 
A  far-off  reflection  of  the  glories 
of  Crecy  might  have  been  the  am¬ 
bition  of  many  of  these  leaders,  if 
the  strong  love  for  constitutional 
republicanism  had  not  held  them 
and  the  people  in  check. 

Meetings  of  American  Presi¬ 
dents,  therefore,  have  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  taken  jilace  as 
a  matter  or  neighborliness  and  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship 
which  must,  as  time  passes,  draw 
closer  to  each  other  the  Republics 
of  the  New  World.  Their  pur- 
jiose  has  been  altogether  one  of  peace.  A  notable  instance  of  such  a 
conference  is  shown  by  the  meeting  held  at  Corinto,  on  August  21, 
ir>04,  when  the  Presidents  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador 
and  a  special  delegate  from  the  President  of  (iuatemala  assembled 
with  the  express  intention  of  fostering  by  all  honorable  means  the 
jieace  of  Central  America.  The  four  Governments  thus  represented 
manifested  a  decided  moral  resolve  to  harmonize  the  ambitions  of 
each  for  the  good  of  all.  Steps  like  this  lead  to  beneficial  conse¬ 
quences,  and  undoubtedly  the  sympathetic  expression  of  regard  be¬ 
tween  these  neighbors  made  easier  the  brilliant  Peace  Conference 
held  by  the  five  Rejmblics  of  Central  America  under  Secretary 
Root’s  guidance  in  the  closing  months  of  1907. 


facsimile  of  medal  STKI  CK  IN  COM¬ 
MEMORATION  OF  THE  MEETING  BE¬ 
TWEEN  PRESIDENT  ROCA,  OF  ARGEN¬ 
TINA.  AND  PRESIDENT  ERRAZCRIZ,  OF 
CHILE,  IN  MAGELLAN  STRAIT. 


i 


THE  ROYAL  BARGE  OF  DOM  JOAO  VI, 

In  which  iTesidont  Roca,  of  Argentina,  disembarked  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  his  visit  to  the  President  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Manuel  Ferraz  de  Campos  Salles,  in  AiiKiif^t,  1900. 
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Central  America  jirobably  leads  in  the  number  of  cases  'vvlien  Presi¬ 
dents  have  ‘irasped  one  another  by  the  hand  and  discussed  amongst 
themselves,  bv  oral  communication,  affairs  and  policies  they  were 
elected  to  guard.  It  is  not  a  long  journey  fnun  one  cajiital  to  an¬ 
other,  and  between  contiguous  seaports  the  distance  is  so  short  that 
informal  meetings  arc  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  President  of 
Salvador  and  the  President  of  (luatemala  have  more  than  once 
exchanged  j)ei‘sonal  greetings.  In  fact.  (xen.  Pufixo  Barrios,  while 


l*I!i;sil)ENT  ROCA.  OF  AIKiEXTIN'A,  AND  PRESIDENT  CA.MRUS  SAI.LES,  OF  BRAZIL, 
SEATED  IN  THE  HARDENS  OF  THE  PALACE  IN  RlO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Chief  Executive  of  (Juatemala,  was  an  attentive  host,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  Co^ta  Pica  and  of  Honduras,  during  two  administrations, 
visited  him.  The  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica  and  of  Nicaragua  once 
met  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rejmblics,  and  so  rajiiilly  are  the  means 
of  communication  being  extended  in  this  century  that  undoubtedly 
many  similar  meetings  will  be  arranged  in  the  future  for  the  benefit 
of  this  Central  American  confraternity. 

With  the  growing  demand  for  mutual  understanding  and  the 
absence  of  all  that  dangiu*  which  has  so  freiiuently  attended  the 


PRESIDENT  CAMPOS  SALLES,  OF  BRAZIL.  AND  PRESIDENT  ROCA,  OF  ARGENTINA, 
the  eruiser  Rkivhudo  <m  the  former’s  deptirtore  frimi  Ihieiios  Aires.  Xovemlivr 
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visits  of  European  rulers  outside  the  coufiues  of  their  own  iiatious, 
these  iuteruatioual  A'isits  are  beeoiuiu”:  more  and  more  frequent. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  an  informal  nature,  the  President  traveling  in 
his  private  capacity,  and  being  welcomed  as  a  foreign  guest  simply. 
Some  years  ago  President  Zai.1)I\  ai;,  of  Salvador,  came  to  the  United 


PIIESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  REPLYIXO  TO  PRESIDENT  AMADOR’S  WELCOME  AT  PANAMA 
IN  NOVEMHER,  PJOC. 

(Photo  by  I'luliTwiHxt  A  UndcTwiMKl.  CojiyriKht  I’JOtl.) 

States  ami  was  received  as  Ijelilted  his  itosition.  President  Iclesias, 
of  Costa  Pica,  just  before  his  brother  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  traveled  incognito  through  the  United  States  and  was 
entertained  by  President  McKinley  in  Wa.shington.  Tie  has  always 
looked  back  upon  that  event  with  a  kindly  memory.  !Manv  years 
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before  that,  however,  Gen.  liuFiNo  Barrios,  while  President  of 
Guatemala,  visited  the  United  States,  and  so  cordial  was  his  recep¬ 
tion  here  that  his  Government  made  this  event  the  subject  of  a 
siiecial  communication  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  has  also  been  a  traveler  into  a 
foreign  land,  although  it  Avas  at  the  time  a  favorite  subject  of  argu¬ 
ment  Avhether  he  stepped  on  foreign  soil.  In  November,  lOOt),  Presi¬ 
dent  lioosEVELT  made  his  trip  of  inspection  to  Panama.  lie  Avas 
formally  receiA’ed  by  I’resident  Aaiador,  by  officials  of  the  GoA’ern- 
nient,  and  informally  he  met  the  President  of  Panama  on  seA’eral 
occasions  subsecpiently. 


THE  UNION  depot  IN  EL  PASO. 

El  Pasi)  is  the  terminus  of  a  gri’at  system  of  railways,  eonverging  here  from  the  north,  east,  and 
west,  to  receive  and  distribute  traffic  to  and  from  Mexico. 

What  might  bo  called  a  return  visit  of  Presidents  Avas  made  shortly 
after  this  by  I’resident  Aaiaihir,  of  Panama,  Avho  came  to  the  United 
States  in  NoA'ember,  1907.  He  Avas  not  in  good  health,  hoAVCAer,  and 
could  not  receiA’e  the  attention  Avhich  Avould  otherAvise  htiA'e  been  given 
him.  Il’hateA’er  meeting  took  place  betAveen  him  and  President 
K(K)sevelt  Avas  of  the  simplest  possible  nature. 

These  occasions  liaA’e  not  lacked  in  ceremony,  although  in  most  cases 
it  has  been  the  individual  traA’eling  in  a  quasi  priA’ate  capacity  rather 
than  the  representative  of  a  nation  Avho  Avas  the  recipient  of  the 
honors  bestoAA’ed  by  a  nation  upon  a  distinguished  guest.  Although 
the  jfersonality  of  a  President  has  ahvays  been  a  factor  in  his  recep¬ 
tion,  the  ceremony  has  been  doubly  imiiressiA'e  Avhen  he  has  been 


BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  EL  PASO. 

The  city  was  established  in  IS'27.  nlthoiiRh  there  htid  l)een  n  i>ass  aerciss  the  Ilio  (Jraiuie  tiere  for  Kcnenitions  la-fore,  ft  lies  at  an  elevation  of  3, 7.0(1  feet,  ainl  has 
a  iM)]Hilation  of  lO.tXK).  El  Paso  is  a  busy  eoiumereial  eenter,  but  is  also  favorably  ktiowii  for  its  <iry  ami  iiealtiifiil  eiiiaate. 
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formally  and  by  pi'emoditatioii  invited  to  visit  a  foreign  country  and 
a  ditl'erent  people  from  his  own.  Such  visits  have  been  rare,  even  in 
America,  and  when  they  occur  are  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Especially  in  Latin  America,  too,  where  the  people  take  delight  in 
ceremony  and  where  their  artistic  instinct  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
event,  an  occasion  of  this  kind  becomes  a  Avonderful  agent  in  increas¬ 
ing  friendship  and  mutual  understanding. 

It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  record  two  brilliant  instances  of  the 
meeting  of  two  great  Presidents  of  American  liepublics,  arranged 
as  an  all'air  of  state  and  carried  out  Avith  all  the  pageantry  for  Avhich 


THE  COURT-HOUSE  IN  EL  PASO. 

El  Paso  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  lanrcst  counties  in  the  United  States,  and  lias  constructed  iiublic 
buildinprson  a  generous  .scale. 

the  scenes  Avere  so  Avell  fitted.  Iveference  is  niiule  to  the  visit  paid  to 
the  President  of  Brazil  by  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Kepiiblic 
in  August,  1890,  and  to  the  return  visit  paid  to  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Kepublic  by  the  President  of  Brazil  in  October,  !'.)()(). 

(ien.  Julio  A.  Koca  Avas  in  his  second  tenn  as  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  lie  had  sei’A’ed  his  country  long  and  faith¬ 
fully  in  many  positions  of  trust,  and  Avas  recognized  in  Europe, 
Avhere  he  had  traveled  extensively,  as  one  of  the  most  capable  men 
of  his  generatifui.  Dr.  Campos  Salles  had  assumed  the  presidency 
of  Brazil  in  1808.  Ilis  early  life  has  been  passed  under  the  emiiire, 


KLl'ASO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

torv  of  South  America  that  an  official  visit  was  paid  by  one  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  republic  to  another.  A  squadron  of  tlxe  navy  escorted 
President  Ivoca  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  Brazilians  were  lavish 
in  their  hospitality.  The  city  was  en  fete  for  days,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  people  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
hitherto  untried  event.  The  Arjientine  Republic,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  a  display  of  hospitalit3’  and  friendship,  made  even  more  elaborate 
jxreparations  for  the  return  visit  of  President  Campos  Salles  the 
following  3’ear.  Buenos  Aires  was  decorated  in  all  the  jxerfection 
of  which  that  beautiful  citv  is  capable.  The  people  demonstrated 
that  their  friendshijx  and  hospitality  was  as  sincere  and  spontaneous 


but  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  fired  his  re}xublicanism,  and.  despite 
all  the  traditions  of  an  hereditarv  aristocrac\',  he  had  devoted  his 
genius  and  his  energA'  to  the  establishment  and  peiqxetuation  of  the 
new  Republic. 

The  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  have  long  been  on  friendly 
footing,  but,  separated  as  their  capitals  are,  bv  1.000  miles  of  ocean, 
or  bv  an  equal  number  of  miles  of  almost  untraveled  forest,  they 
have  not  alwavs  been  able  to  find  opportunitA’  to  meet  in  intimate 
friendship.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  times  seemed  faA'orable 
for  expressions  of  personal  and  national  regard,  these  A’isits  Avere 
arranged  betAveen  the  two  nations.  It  Avas  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
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as  that  of  their  neijrhhors,  and  the  impressions  of  jjood  will  left  on 
each  other,  however  much  it  may  be  founded  on  sentiment,  have 
undoubtedly  carried  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  of  these  two  Ivepublics. 

Visits  of  courtesy  of  an  informal  nature  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent  as  good-fellowship  spreads  from  nation  to  nation.  An 
instance  well  in  point  is  seen  in  the  proposed  call  at  IJio  de  Janeiro, 
lirazil,  of  President  Montt  of  Chile  who  will  jiay  his  respects  to  the 
Pri'sident  of  Brazil  when  he  returns  from  Europe  earlv  in  the  coming 


Meetings  on  the  boundary  between  nations  are  of  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  character  and  can  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  locality, 
be  surrounded  with  the  elaborateness  of  ceremony  attainable  in  a 
nation's  capital.  They  have  a  world-wide  signiticance,  however, 
since  they  show  that  presidents  can  shake  hands  across  the  border 
anil  that  what  they  like  to  do  in  brotherly  atfection  the  neighboring 
people  will  do  also.  Another  good  result  of  such  a  meeting  is  the 
direct  benefit  upon  the  people  of  the  region  through  which  a  presi¬ 
dent  travels,  for  it  brings  him  into  touch  with  many  persons  and 
conditions  he  might  not  see  otherwise,  and  carries  evidence  to  all 
alike  that  he  is  their  executive  oflicial  as  well  as  that  of  the  residents 
of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 
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Consequences  of  great  benefit,  for  instance,  followed  the  meeting, 
in  1899,  between  I’l'esident  Ivoca,  of  the  Argentine  Ke2iublic,  and 
President  PiKRAZURiz,  of  Chile,  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  i)ractical  affairs,  the  administration  of  their  res2:)ective  oflices. 
and  the  mutual  relation  of  their  governments  to  the  people's  welfare, 
but  more  than  that  the  visit  furnished  an  object  lesson  to  each  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  needs  and  reiiuirements  of  the  growing  territory  through 
which  he  had  to  pass. 


THE  COUNTRY  CLUB  AT  EL  PASO. 

Till’  two  Presidents  will  be  entertained  in  this  building  a  short  di.stauee  from  tlte  center  o£  the  city. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  South  and  southwestern  United  States  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  jiresidential  visit  jiaid  to  them  in  1901. 
Xew  Orleans,  although  once  the  caj:)ital  of  a  vast  territory  acquired 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States  one  hundred  years  before,  had 
never  seen  a  head  of  the  nation  until  President  McKixley'  came. 
This  trij)  Avas  continued,  with  eipially  busting  benefits,  through  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  It  was  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
that  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  between  President  McKixley'  and 
President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  but  the  poor  health  of  the  latter  iirevented 
him  from  making  such  a  long  journey  awaj’  from  his  home,  and  in 
his  stead  he  delegated  several  high  officials  of  the  ^lexican  (Jovern- 
ment  to  meet  and  greet  President  McKinley  on  the  international 
bridge  across  the  Ivio  (irande  connecting  the  two  Pepuhlics. 

This  year,  during  the  visit  of  President  Taft  to  the  South  and 
.Southwest,  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  hojies  to  be  honored  not  only  by 
the  jiresence  of  the  chief  executive  of  this  nation,  but  also  by  the 
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attendance,  at  the  convention  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gnlf  Deep  'Water¬ 
way  Association,  of  Presidents  from  one  or  more  of  the  Central 


THK  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RIO  GRANDE,  OR  THE  RIO  BRAVO. 


The  Rio  Graixle  lonns  the  bwindary  between  the  Repuldie  of  Mexieo  and  tlie  I’nited  States.  It  Is 
nearly  tliree-fonrths  of  a  mile  wide  at  tliis  noint,  but  dnriiiff  tlie  dry  sea.son  of  the  year  niui  li  of  ihe 
bridge  passesoverdry  gnaind.  At  the  northern  end  is  tlie  city  of  El  Paso,  in  Texas';  at  the  southern 
end  i.s  Ciudad  Juarez,  in  Chiliualiua.  Tlie  isiundaryline  is  marked  at  tlie  centerof  tlie  liridge,  and 
it  is  liere  that  tlie  two  I’residents  will  meet  for  the  lirst  time. 


American  and  Island  llepublic.s.  Several  of  them  may  send  their 
chief  executives  to  meet  President  Taft  there. 
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On  the  international  bridjro  i»t  K1  Paso.  Texas,  however,  the  ej’es 
of  the  whole  world  will  be  focused  on  October  IG,  1901),  for  then  it  is 
planned  to  briii"  together  President  Taft,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  President  Diaz,  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  two 
contiguous  countries  are  lookin<r  forward  with  eagerness  to  such  an 
event.  It  means  more  to  them  than  a  mere  handshake;  it  means  the 
moral  pledge  that  the  two  Republics  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
neijrhbors  on  a  footing  of  human  and  territorial  friendship.  Tradi¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  confined  the  President  of  the  United  States  within 
the  borders  of  his  country.  Mexico,  too,  has  encouraged  the  same 
custom  in  regard  to  her  1‘resident.  But  at  El  Paso  these  two  officials 


THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  CIUDAD  JUAREZ. 

The  entries  through  this  custom-house  Into  Mexico  Iroin  the  United  States  are  am< mtr  the  heaviest 
ititi>  tlie  Repulilic.  Ciudad  Juarez  is  the  northern  terminus  of  tlie  Mexican  Central  Railway,  the 
first  line  to  Ije  constructed  from  tlie  City  of  Mexico  to  the  frontier  of  Texas. 

can  meet  with  no  great  violation  of  tradition  or  law.  The  boundary 
iicross  the  bridge  is  well  defined.  Hands  may  be  joined  while  each 
remains  firm  footed  within  his  own  nation's  territory.  Indeed,  there 
will  be  more  than  simjile  taking  of  hands;  the  bridge  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  international  garden,  and  for  the  time  being  ^lexico 
and  the  United  States  will  be  common  ground.  The  President  of 
each  counti*}'  may  be  received  and  feted  by  the  citizens  of  the  other. 

What  is  said  there  will  of  course  be  of  importance  to  the  listeners 
in  both  Republics,  but  the  fact  of  the  meeting,  the  simple  citizenship 
of  the  event,  without  the  necessity  of  military  protection  or  display, 
will  be  an  object  lesson  in  histor}'. 


The  city  at  tlie  Mexican  end  of  the  Interiiatioiinl  Bridge  was  formerly  cnlle<l  Paso  del  Norte,  con¬ 
forming  to  original  use  of  the  settlement  for  jiassage  across  the  river  at  tliisixtint.  The  city  is  quite 
old,  and  had  many  interesting  structures  in  distinctive  Mexican  architecture. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  IN  CIUDAD  JUAREZ. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  his  memorable  speech  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  for  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Kepublics,  drew  three  lessons  to  be  given  to  the 
world  concerning  the  true  agents  of  peace.  One  was  the  compact 
between  the  Keimhlics  of  Central  America  to  submit  to  arbitration 
differences  of  any  kind  arising  between  them.  Another  was  the 
beautiful  sj’mbol  of  Christ  of  the  Andes  between  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  and  Chile.  A  third  was  the  unguarded  boundary  stretching 
for  over  3.000  miles  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
might  have,  mentioned  still  a  fourth;  the  equally  unguarded  bound¬ 
ary  of  nearly  as  many  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  abandonment  of  the  old  frontier  forts  in  Texas,  the  maintenance 
of  scant  garrisons  over  an  area  that  half  a  century  ago  demanded 
thousands  of  troops  for  protection — all  show  that  the  United  States 
and  ^lexico  are  daily  practicing  the  lessons  of  peace.  The  two 
nations  laugh  at  the  thought  of  war.  but  they  welcome,  with  a  hearti¬ 
ness  that  is  the  truest  echo  of  their  sincerity,  the  thought  that  on  their 
border  mav  take  place  this  latest  and  most  felicitous  meeting  of 


MEMORANDUM  ON  EFFECT 

HF  MFW  TAPTFF 

V/ A  Tf  jL  xXlJVXA  Jl  0  0 


The  special  session  of  Congress  called  l>y  President  Taft  to 
consider  a  revision  of  the  Dixglev  tariff  law,  act  of  Jidy 
24,  1897,  met  on  March  4,  1909.  A  bill  changing  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schednles  the  old  law  was  reported  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  by  the  Committee  on  AVays  and  Means,  of  which  the 
Hon.  Sekexo  E.  Payne,  of  New  York,  is  chairman.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  on  April  5),  and  Avent  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  In  the 
Senate  it  Avas  considered  first  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  aaIucIi 
the  Hon.  Nelson  AV.  Alokkii,  of  Khode  Island,  is  chairman,  and 
then  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  Jnlv  8,  Avith  817 
amendments.  Some  of  these  amendments  Avere  inconsequential,  but 
a  targe  number  of  them  Avere  material. 

'I'he  conference  committee  selected  from  the  tAvo  Chambers  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  differences  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate  reported  a  comiiromise  bill,  Avhich  Avas  accepted  ami 
hecame  law  bv  the  President's  signature  on  August  o.  190!>. 


The  iieAV  laAV  makes  no  changes  in  these  articles,  Avhich  nunain  on 
the  free  list. 

'Flu*  bill  as  it  ])assed  the  House  laid  a  duty  of  cents  per  imund 
on  crude  cacao.  In  the  Senate  an  amendment  restoring  cacao  to  the 
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list  was  passed,  and  this  amendinent  Avas  accepted  by  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  and  became  law. 

The  bill,  as  introduced  in  the  House,  in  the  cotfee  schedule  con¬ 
tained  the  proviso  that  if  any  country  shall  impose  an  export  duty 
or  other  export  tax  or  charj^e  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  directh’  or 
indirectly,  u])on  cotfee  exported  to  the  United  States,  a  duty  equal  to 
such  export  duty,  tax.  or  charg'e  shall  be  h'vied,  collected,  and  paid. 
This  proviso  was  omitted  from  the  bill  as  it  jiassed  the  House  and  ditl 
not  apiin  reappear.  The  etfect  of  such  a  jirovision,  had  it  become 
law,  would  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  cotfee  trade,  especially 
to  the  trade  with  Brazil. 

T'siii"  the  fifrures  for  the  fiscal  year  100()-7  as  representinj;  a 
normal  year's  trade,  the  inqmrtance  of  tlie  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  rubber,  cotfee,  and  cacao  will  be  noted: 


Article. 

1  I’ouillls. 

A’nhie. 

Iixliii  riibliiT,  cniile . 

Collie . 

Cacao,  (Tu<lu . 

. . 

.  7ri,9ti3,8as 

.  9X5,321,473 

.  92,249,319 

S58,919,98l 
78,231,902 
13, 37(>,  562 

Of  rubber.  South  America  furnished  55  per  cent  (42,323,713 
pounds)  and  Brazil  alone  52  per  cent  (40,280.751  pounds).  Other 
Latin-Anierican  countries  contributed  as  follows: 

Mexico,  7,175,007  jiounds;  Colombia,  738.208  pounds;  Ecuador, 
041,274  pounds;  Peru,  105,340  pounds;  Venezuela,  100,308  iiounds; 
Xicara»rua,  00)1, .327  pounds;  Panama,  212,003  pounds;  and  other 
Central  American  States  less  amounts.  All  to"ether,  Latin  America 
furnished  50,00)8,158  ])ounds,  or  nearly  00)  jx'r  cent  of  the  total  india- 
rubber  inij)ortation  into  the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  (Vene¬ 
zuela)  furnished  a  small  quantity  of  balata,  gutta-jiercha  (Colombia 
and  Ecuador),  and  over  1.000,000  jxmnds  of  the  ^uayule  shrub 
(Mexico). 

Of  colfee.  South  America  furnished  1>0  per  cent  (883,835,00)8 
l)ounds)  and  Brazil  alone  70  per  cent  (778,000,501  jKuinds).  Other 
Latin- American  countries  exported  to  the  United  States  as  follows: 
Costa  Pica,  24.000,100  jiounds;  (Juatemala,  27,732,521  i)ounds;  Sal¬ 
vador,  11,213,571  ])ounds:  Mexico,  14,720).450  pounds;  Colombia, 
43,308,453  jxninds;  Venezuela,  50,004.303  iiounds;  and  Honduras, 
Xicara»rua,  ('uba,  Haiti,  Dominican  Kepublic,  Ecuador,  and  Peru 
lesser  amounts. 

Taken  all  totjether,  Latin  America  furnished  J>8  ])er  cent  (000,005 
])ounds)  of  the  total  cofi'ee  importation  into  the  United  States. 

In  cacao.  South  America  (excluding  the  (luianas)  exported  to 
the  United  States  .32,200.502  jiounds,  or  .35  jx'r  cent  of  the  whole 
importation  into  this  country.  Brazil,  Avith  10.045,743  pounds,  Avas 
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(he  second  country  in  rank.  folloAviiifj  the  British  AVest  Indies  -with  a 
little  over  8.00(),0()()  pounds  more.  The  Dominican  Kepublic  Avas 
fourth,  with  t),t)0*2.{)48  pounds — about  540.000  pounds  less  than  Portu- 
<ral — and  Ecuador  fifth,  with  8,280.050  pounds.  Cuba  shipped 
3,710,383  iiounds;  Haiti,  2.301.018  pounds;  Venezuela,  3,788.123 
pounds;  and  other  Latin-American  countries  smaller  amounts. 

As  a  Avhole.  Latin  America  exiKirted  to  the  United  States  48,557.250 
pounds  of  crude  cacao,  or  52  jier  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  imports. 

HIDES. 

The  financial  panic  bej;innin<r  in  October,  1007,  produced  an  ab¬ 
normal  condition  in  the  trade  of  tne  United  States,  so  that  any  deduc¬ 
tion  arrived  at  from  a  comparison  of  the  more  recent  statistics  is 
more  or  less  misleading.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to  the  fig^ures 
representinjr  values  in  hide  imports. 

For  the  calendar  years  1!)0(»,  1007,  and  1008  the  imports  of  “  Hides 
of  cattle  “ — i.  e..  the  heavier  hides  of  the  bovine  species  upon  which 
the  15  per  cent  duty  was  laid — were  as  follows : 


Pounds. 

Value. 

144,040,983 
122,932,034 
!  137,922,575 

1 

*21,149,829 

18,120,638 

10,318,195 

For  the  fiscal  years  1005-0,  1000-7,  and  1007-8; 


lefti-ti 

iyU7-K 


Pimnds. 


ir>5, 300 
134, 071, 020 
9S.3.'S3,219 


Value. 


*21,362,060 
20, 049, 2.0S 
12,041,435 


Taking  the  fiscal  year  1005-0,  in  which  the  trade  was  normal,  the 
origin  of  the  imports  of  hiiles  of  cattle  was: 


PiiuikIs. 


Value. 


Europe . 

North  .America 
.s>uth  .America. 

•Asia . 

Oceania . 

■Africa . 


2.5, 36<!,  484 
41,790,004 
49,697,269 
16,409,285 
418, 2:13 
983,745 


*3,519,383 

4. 741..  513 

9. 574..  598 
2,582,139 

53,394 

178,231 
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('o^ta  liicil  . 

(itiiiU'inulii . 

iloiuiiira.s . 

N  it'll  riiKUii . 

raiiiima . 

Salvatliir . 

Mexico . 

Culia . 

Haiti . 

Dtiniinicau  Ht'iuililic. 
Argentine  Repnhlie. . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Eeuador  . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . . 

^■enezuela . 


Piaiinl-. 


:W),r>7H  I 

77,  »2.a 
;wi<.  9'.!0 
745, 592 
522. 0-23 
(13, 800 
11,709,0-27 
3,340,173 
12,493 
141,5'24 
■29, 743,  410 
1,400,742 
0, 574 
3. 778, 8,59 
2, '298, 253 
9, 207 
7.894.511 
1.495,117 


Value. 


S51, 7X5 
14,018 
45, 617 
l'25,tX)6 
123, 199 
10, 185 
1,779, -265 
340,615 
1,604 
10,075 
5,818,8'20 
•254, 999 
1,068 
643, 4-24 
385,332 
1,509 
1 , 548, 022 
591,340 


Xondutialilo  hides,  olassiliod  as  ”  Hides  and  skins,  other  tlian  fur 
skins.”  were  imported  for  the  same  year  to  the  amount  of  135.111,190 
])ounds.  valued  at  $30,841,087. 

Of  these  the  importation  from  Europe  alone  was  5)8.()40,447 
jxmnds.  or  73  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  $'23,540,037.  or  7()  per  cent  in 
value. 

From  Latin  America  the  li^ures  are  7.314,177  pounds,  or  5.4  per 
cent  in  quantity,  and  $1,083,040.  or  5.4  jier  cent  in  value. 

On  the  contrary,  in  dutiable  hides — i.  e.,  '"Hides  of  cattle” — 
Latin  America  furnished  52  jier  cent  in  quantity — 70,303.5*24  out  of 
134,()71.020  pounds- — and  58  jier  cent  in  value — $12.088.'207  out  of 
$'20,04!).258  in  value  of  the  total  importation  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  fi<;ures  it  will  be  seen  that  Latin  America,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mexico.  Uriijruay,  Venezuela.  Co¬ 
lombia.  Ecuador,  Cuba,  and  Brazil  has  furnished  the  great  bulk, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  value  of  dutiable  hides,  while  the  imports 
of  free  hides  from  these  countries  has  been  very  small. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  the  dutiable  hides  those  from  South 
America  are  the  highest  priced  and  the  mo.st  valuable. 

The  new  law  (act  of  August  5.  1000).  which  abolishes  the  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  hides  of  cattle  of  the  Dinglev  law  (act  of 
July  24,  1807),  will  necessarily  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  hide  trade 
with  Latin  America  than  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  stimulate  the  export  of  the  heavier  hides  to  the  United 
States  from  these  countries. 

TOBACCO. 

The  imjMU'tation  of  tobacco  into  the  United  States  consists  of 
first — 

Leaf,  tiaitahle  for  eitfar  irrapjiern  —  Oi  this  class  of  tobacco  nearly 
all  of  it  is  Sumatra  tobacco  imjiorted  from  the  Netherlands.  Out  of 
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a  total  importation  of  T.oTd.Jljr)  pounds  in  ItKMi-T,  and  in 

l!)07-8,  the  Xetlierlands  fnrnislied  T.OTH.tJoo  and  0.817, 7:W  pounds, 
resj)eetively.  Cuba  furnished  only  38,274  and  42,(553  jiounds  for  the 
two  years. 

Leaf,  all  other. — This  is  for  the  most  part  ci"ar  filler  and  Turkish 
smoking  and  cipirette  tobacco,  and  the  "reat  bulk  comes  from  Cuba, 
20,335, 7()'.)  out  of  31.0(53.00(5  pounds  in  15)0(5-7,  and  17,020,08(5  out  of 
2(5,112,320  pounds  in  1007-8.  There  is  a  small  trade  with  Mexico 
amounting  to  255,410  and  2(50,705  jwunds  for  the  two  years. 

VhjarK,  (.  'Kjarettcis,  and  cherootfi. — Practically  the  whole  importa¬ 
tion  is  from  Cuba,  although  a  few  cigarettes  come  from  Turkey,  (ier- 
many,  and  England.  The  trade  with  Cuba  in  100(5-7  was  740.5(55 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,880,520,  out  of  a  total  of  775,078  pounds,  valued 
at  $3,005,504,  and  for  1007-8,  734,357  pounds,  valued  at  5154,103,2(50, 
out  of  a  total  of  758,0(58  pounds,  valued  at  5154,245,451. 

The  only  tobacco  import  from  the  1‘hilippine  Islands,  with  the 
exception  of  less  than  $1,000  in  value  of  cigar  wrappers  for  five  years, 
has  been  a  small  trade  in  cigars — $0,508  in  100;3-4,  $2,512  in  1904-5, 
$4,140  in  1005-0,  $:3,824  in  1000-7,  and  $1,550  in  1007-8. 

The  duty  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  under  the  old  law  was 
5154.50  jier  ])ound  and  25  jier  cent  ad  valorem.  Cuba  enjoyed  a  20 
per  cent  deduction  from  the  rates  under  the  treaty  of  December  27, 
1003,  and  imports  fi’om  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  act  of  iNIarch 
8,  1002,  paid  75  jier  cent  of  the  regular  duties.  The  effect  of  the 
treaty  and  the  last-mentioned  act  was  to  jmt  (hiba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  nearly  on  a  parity  so  far  as  expoi’ts  of  cigars  to  the  United 
States  is  concerned. 

By  the  new  law  the  rates  on  cigars  remain  unchanged,  but  by  sec¬ 
tion  5  cigars  from  the  Philippine  Islands  not  in  excess  of  150.000.000 
cigars  a  year  are  admitted  free. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  will  no  doubt  be  in  time  to  curtail  to 
some  extent  the  imiiorts  of  Cuban  cigars  of  the  lower  grades. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  duty  on  quebracho,  of  which  the  country  imports  70.033.584 
])ounds  (75,12(5,243  pounds  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic),  remains 
unchanged  at  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Crude  asphaltum  and  bitumen  also  remains  unchanged  at  $1.50 
per  ton.  'I'he  imports  in  100(5-7  were  111,015  tons,  of  which  33.088 
tons  were  from  Venezuela  and  5,01(5  tons  from  Cuba.  Practically 
all  the  remainder,  except  about  3.500  tons  from  Italy,  came  from  the 
British  island  of  Trinidad. 

Chicle  gum  pays  the  same  duty  as  under  the  old  law.  i.  e..  10  cents 
per  pound.  Mexico’s  exports  to  the  United  States  were  about  two 
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and  three  quarter  million  pounds,  worth  $532,800.  Thirty  or  forty 
thousand  pounds  come  from  Honduras  and  less  quantities  from  the 
other  Central  American  States. 

The  duty  on  iron  ore  was  reduced  from  40  cents  per  ton  in  the 
I)iN<!LEY  law  to  15  cents  jier  ton  in  the  new  law.  In  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  iron  ore  was  on  the  free  list,  but  the  rate  of  15 
cents  was  finally  adopted  as  a  compromise  for  the  Senate  amendment 
of  25  cents  per  ton. 

The  United  States  imported  in  190(>-7,  l,Ot)().717  tons,  of  which 
more  than  one  half,  584,070  tons,  came  from  Cuba  and  4,150  tons 
from  Colombia.  In  11)07-8  the  importation  was  1)58.378  tons,  of 
which  a  little  over  two-thirds.  040.443  tons,  came  from  Cuba.  A 
reduction  to  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  old  rate  should,  and  no  iloubt 
will,  increase  to  a  larjre  extent  the  imports  of  iron  ore  from  Cuba 
and  should  stimulate  iiroduction  in  other  of  the  Latin-American 
countries. 

Coiipei'  ore,  matte,  and  re<julus,  free  under  both  the  old  law  and 
the  new,  was  imported  into  the  United  States  in  11)00-7  to  the 
amount  of  50,732,1)10  jiounds.  of  which  35,050.453  pounds  were  from 
Mexico,  2,887.004  pounds  from  Cuba,  5,201.010  pounds  from  Chile, 
310,425  pounds  from  Peru,  and  small  quantities  from  Central 
America,  Haiti,  and  Dominican  Republic. 

The  duty  on  timber — hewn,  sided,  or  squared — was  reduced  from  1 
cent  per  cubic  fiait  to  one-half  this  rate.  At  present  practically  all 
the  imports  are  from  Canada,  but  the  reduceil  duty  should  stimulate 
a  trade  from  Latin-American  countries. 

Cedar,  mahogany,  lignum-vita',  rosewood,  and  other  woods  of  this 
character  remain  free,  as  they  were  under  the  old  law.  The  United 
States  imiiorted  of  mahogany  51,81)1).000  feet  in  11)00-7.  Of  this, 
5,71)4,000  feet  Mere  from  Central  America.  14.382,000  feet  from 
Mexico,  3,254,000  feet  from  Cuba,  and  3.175,000  feet  from  Colombia. 

The  rate  on  sugar  remains  the  same,  i.  e.,  1)5  cents  per  pound  on 
sugar  not  above  No,  10  Dutch  standard.  The  United  States  im¬ 
portations  of  sugar  in  ll)0(‘)-7  Mas  31)7,745,040  jiouikIs  of  beet  sugar, 
nearly  all  of  Mhich  came  from  (ieianany.  M'ith  lesser  (piantities  from 
lielgium  and  Austria,  and  3,1)80,510,021  pounds  of  cane  sugar,  of 
Mhich  3,230, 4()0,411)  jiounds  came  from  Cuba,  73,51)1.120  pounds  from 
Dominican  Republic,  58,843,000  pounds  from  Brazil,  and  35,200.180 
])ounds  from  Peru.  There  Mere  small  quantities  from  Venezuela  and 
Haiti  and  over  3,000,000  pounds  from  (luatemala. 

The  rate  on  pineapples  Mas  increased  from  7  cents  per  cubic  foot 
in  packages  and  $7  per  thousand  in  bulk  to  8  cents  and  $8.  respec¬ 
tively.  The  great  volume  of  imported  pineapples  is  from  Cuba.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1008,  the  imports  from  the  island  Mere 
valued  at  $804,581  for  fruit  in  packages  and  $200  for  fruit  in  bulk. 
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Tli(*  imports  from  all  other  countries  were  valtied  at  for  fruit 

ill  ])acka<res  ami  $:{'.).(»()()  for  fruit  iii  bulk.  The  increase  in  rate 
should  not  seriously  ati'ect  the  Cuban  trade. 

Uaw  cotton  remains  on  the  free  list.  Of  this  article  the  United 
States  imported  in  4.()S!S,(>hl)  pounds  from  Peru,  and  small 

(piantities  from  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

In  Avools  the  duties  remain  unchanged,  11  cents  iier  jiound  on 
class  1,  12  cents  on  class  2,  and  from  4  to  7  cents  on  class  II,  unwashed. 
In  class  1  the  United  Stati's  imported  in  lt)0(>-7,  82,1)82, lib  pounds, 
valued  at  $21,1578,1104;  10,21)15,411  pounds  came  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  4, 1)1515,508  pounds  came  from  Uruguay,  and  small  (piantities 
from  Brazil  and  Chile. 

In  class  2  the  imports  were  10,071,1578  pounds,  of  which  1,1505,8415 
pounds  were  from  Peru,  2115.500  jxuinds  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  100,454  pounds  from  Chile. 

In  class  55  the  imitorts  were  110,104,051  pounds,  most  of  which 
came  from  Russia,  China,  and  Turkey.  'I’here  were  15.400, 4215  pounds 
from  the  Argentine  Retuiblic,  and  small  (piantities  from  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  C’olombia. 
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(^UITO. 

FKOAI  the  sleep  of  eenHirie.-<  Quito  awakes — Quito,  oldest  of  all 
the  capitals  of  South  America,  aud  viein<i  with  Mexico  as  the 
most  ancient  city  of  all  America,  arouses  from  its  old-world 
lethargy.  Slowly  hy  the  (luayas,  and  through  dense  forests 
and  stony  ])aths  around  Chimborazo  and  over  steep  mountain  passes, 
progress  has  come  to  the  northern  capital  of  the  great  Inca  empire, 
set  in  the  high  Andes,  h,;"):!?  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  days  of 
I  Ii  ayna-Cai’ac,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Inca  emperors,  Quito  was  the 
])i  incij)al  capital  of  the  empire,  and  here  he  lived  in  a  splendor  unsur- 
]>assed,  it  is  said,  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  At  his  death  he  divided 
his  emi)ire  in  two  parts,  giving  to  ATAiirALPA  the  northern  and  to 
lIrscAK  the  southern  half.  War  naturally  followed  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  while  this  war  raged  Pizahho  came  upon  the  scene. 
With  PizARHo's  help  Ataiu  au’a  overthrew  IIuscau  and  was  himself 
in  turn  overthrown  by  the  Spaniard. 

Every  schoolboy  who  has  read  Prkscott  knows  of  how  the  royal 
Inca  bargained  with  his  compieror  to  till  the  prison  room  with  gold 
in  exchange  for  freedom,  of  how  the  faithful  Indians  brought  the 
treasure,  of  how  this  not  satisfying  the  Spaniards  they  demanded 
more',  and  of  how  Atahi  ai.ra  acceded  to  this  demand  and  sent  out 
Avord  for  more  treasure  to  be  brought.  Put  this  gold  never  came, 
for  the  news  spread  to  Quito  and  over  all  the  mountains  that  Ata- 
irrALRA  had  been  strangled  by  the  treachei’ous  Spaniards.  The  bur- 
<len  bearers,  laden  with  gold  and  silvei’,  were  assembled  in  the 
Llanganati,  and  here  the  treasure  Avas  buried,  Avhere  neither  by  per¬ 
suasion,  temptation,  nor  torture  could  any  one  of  them  be  induced 
ever  to  betray  its  hiding  place. 

In  those  days  Quito  Avas  connected  with  most  of  the  Inca  Avorld  by 
magnificent  roads  built  through  the  mountains.  These  roads  in  later 
y(>ars  have  to  a  great  extent  been  alloAved  to  decay,  for  the  Avhite 
man's  path  lay  not  along  and  through  the  high  Andes,  but  doAvn  and 
up  from  the  sea.  The  Sjianiards  built  (luayaquil,  and  Guayaquil 
is  the  ])ort  of  Quito,  aud  between  the  tAvo  lies  the  road  AA’hich  for 
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QUITO,  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  HILLS. 

The  view  as  shown  is  on  a  line  a  little  north  of  west. 


(iOVKKNMENT  I'Al.ACE  IN  QI'ITO. 

stolle^^.  witli  lieie  and  thciv  bottomless  iiua^mires.  make  it  at  times 
seem  impossible  to  jiass. 

For  many  years  tlie  main  route  from  (luayaquil  has  been  first  by 
steamboat,  (>0  miles  uj)  the  (Jiiayas  IJiver.  and  thence  by  the  road 
about  ‘JoO  miles  throii'rh  the  forest  and  mountains  to  Quito. 

For  fifty  years  the  city  has  dreamed  of  a  railroad  up  from  the  sea. 
About  forty  years  a<ro  a  railroad  was  actually  bejriin  from  (iiiayaqiiil 
to  the  interior:  a  track  17  miles  lonir  was  built  by  Enjrlish  capitalists, 
who  souirht  to  imitate  the  railroad  exploits  of  IIkniiv  ^Ieiocs  in  Fern. 
But  no  train  on  this  roiul  ever  carried  a  passenf>;er  or  hauhvl  e.  ton  of 


IXTKRXATIOXAI.  nUHI  Al  OF  TliK  A.MEUICAN  iiKFFBLICS. 

nearly  four  hundred  years  ha  -  beeii  tne  j.rincipal  trade  route*  of  Ecua¬ 
dor.  The  road  is  about  miles  Ion",  ami  such  a  road  it  was, 
imjMissible  except  to  a  few  hardy  natives  during  half  the  year,  the 
rainy  season,  and  so  bad  for  the  other  half  as  to  deter  all  except  the 
hai’diest  and  most  enthusiastic  traveler.  The  southern  end  of  the 
road — for  (^uito  lies  north  of  (luayaquil — passes  throujrh  a  trojiical 
forest  and  is  often  hiddi'ii  by  rank-*rrowinjr  v’e^etation  or  obstructed 
by  fallen  trees.  Emerjiiii"  from  the  forest,  the  road  is  even  worse; 
the  steel)  ascents  and  descents,  often  full  of  water,  mud.  and  tiimhled 
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freijjht.  1(  lit*.",  two  streaks  of  rust,  lost  in  the  junjtle.  The  idea 
of  the  railroad  from  (luavaquil  to  Quito  did  not  die  with  this,  the  first 
ertort.  for  more  than  a  year  ago,  on  June  rio.  15)08,  the  first  train  from 
the  ])ort  entered  Quito.  It  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing,  for  the, 
dream  of  fifty  years  had  come  true.  But  by  no  magic;  it  w*as  slow 
and  difficult  work,  extending  over  more  than  thirty  years,  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  the  most  vexatious  engineering  and  labor  problems  compli¬ 
cated  by  financial  conditions,  that  brought  the  road  up  from  Guaya¬ 
quil,  The  contract  which  finally  secured  the  completion  of  the  road 
was  made  Avith  a  grouj)  of  United  States  financiers,  represented  by 
Mr.  Archer  Harm  ax,  on  June  14.  1897.  Under  this  contract  the 
road  has  cost  4(».0()(),00()  (nearly  $’23.000 .000),  of  Avhich  the 

Government  has  issued  bonds  for  about  one-half  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  have  ])rovided  the  other  half. 

Years  before  the  road  was  completed  the  conditions  of  travel  to 
Quito  had  improved.  As  the  railroad  crept  up  from  the  lowlands  at 
each  successivt*  terminal,  connections  by  wagon  road  was  opened 
and  maintained  with  Quito,  so  that  the  old  conditions  have  for  the 
last  ten  years  been  vastly  improved. 

The  raili’oad  begins  at  Duran,  across  the  hay  from  Guayaquil,  and 
follows  the  course  of  the  Guayas  northeast  to  Vaguachi;  from  here 
it  turns  to  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  Chimbo  Riv’er  east  to 
Alausi;  from  thence  almost  due  north  by  Riohamba,  Ambato,  Lata- 
cunga,  and  Aloasi  to  Quito. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  railway  Quito  was  an  old-world  Spanish- 
American  city.  Avhich  had  lxM*n  evolved  and  dwindled  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  from  Iluayna-Capac's  city  of  over  a  third  of  a  million  jieopie 
to  the  modern  city  of  about  .'Jl.OOO.  It  lies  in  a  saucer-shaped  cup 
nearly  9.()0()  feet  high  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pichincha,  towering  over 
0,000  feet  higher.  To  the  east  and  Avest  it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  high 
mountains.  There  are  roads  leading  from  the  city,  one  to  the  north 
and  tAvo  to  the  south.  These  roads  lead  along  the  high  plateau  called 
the  table-land  of  Quito.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  city  lies 
the  small  isolated  mountain  called  Panecillo,  rising  some  700  or  800 
feet  aboA'e  the  main  plaza.  To  the  north  ridges  from  the  east  and 
Avest  rang(‘s  come  doAvn,  shutting  off  the  toAvn.  Thus,  coming  from 
either  direction,  one  does  not  see  Quito  until  it  lies  at  his  feet,  from 
this  distance  a  rather  dreary  and  dead  looking  toAvn,  spread  out  over 
considerable  area.  The  mountains  are  hare  and  the  city,  red  tinted 
from  the  tiled  roofs,  resembles,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  those  spell¬ 
bound  toAvns  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  On  entering  the  city  this  de¬ 
lusion  is  dispelled,  for  Quito  unmistakably  is  not  dead.  The  Quite- 
hos  appear  to  liA’e  ujion  the  streets — at  least  the  country  jieople,  the 
{■hartjdK,  Avho  come  into  the  city  in  droves,  are  ahvavs  to  1m‘  seen. 
These  men  dash  madly  about  on  horseback  like  coAvhoys  in  a  Avestern 
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GAIA.KKY  SFKROUNDIXG  PATIO,  I  NITKI)  HTATK.S  LEUATIOX,  QUITO. 

stylo,  with  piojoctiiif;  ovor  the  si*k*walks.  Tho  butter  ulass  are 

built  of  stone  or  burned  brick  but  for  the  most  jiart  Quito  is  built  of 
adobe  or  sun-baked  bric-k. 

d'he  typical  Quito  residence  dot's  not  properly  face  the  street,  at 
least  not  on  the  jrround  floor.  This  is  leased  to  shopkee})ers  or  ticcu- 
pied  by  .servants,  anti  opening  to  the  street  has  no  connection  with  the 
resilience  projH'i’.  'I'he  entrance  to  the  latter  is  through  an  archetl 
jrateway  leatliiif?  into  an  interior  pntlo  surrounded  by  jyalleries  anti 
sometimes  leading  into  a  second  patio^  in  which  a  it*  the  stables.  The 
residence  is  on  the  second  fltMir  and  faces  around  the  ])rincipal  patio 
with  a  balcony  on  the  street  sitle  with  <rlass  doors  from  the  residence. 


mining  town.  The  narrow  streets  are  filled  with  liulians,  men  and 
women,  soldiers,  shopkeepers  and  their  friends  and  customers  chat- 
tinji’  in  front  of  the  shops,  laden  horses,  donkeys,  and  llamas. 

'l  iie  plan  of  the  city  is  re<rular;  streets  cross  at  ri^ht  an<rles  runnin 
from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south.  But  the  streets  themselves  au- 
somet lines  tliflicult  on  account  of  the  steep  grades.  Two  deep  ravines 
traverse  from  east  to  west,  down  which  flow  the  melted  snow  from 
Pichincha’s  heights.  The  Avhole  terrene  is  exceeilingly  uneven,  as 
the  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  surrounding  hills  press  down  even  to  the 
center  of  the  toAvn.  A  Avalk  in  Quito  is  a  continual  a.scent  or  descent. 
'I'he  streets.  hoAvt'A’er.  are  Avell  paved,  'riie  houses  siijifiest  the  Moorish 
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THE  COMPANIA  CHURCH  IN  QUITO. 

This  is  a  fasliioiiuble  church  of  the  capital,  and  is  under  tlie  juri.sdiction  of  tlie  Jesuits. 
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'I'lie  iiilcrior  fuinisliiii<>:  of  tlu'so  houses  is  oftc-ii  most  luxurious, 
surprisingly  so  when  one  considers  the  awful  road  over  which  prior 
to  the  coining  of  the  railroad  everything  had  to  he  brought  up  from 
the  coast.  Very  few  houses  contain  any  heating  arrangements  and 
cooking  is  done  by  charcoal  on  ojien  hearths. 

Water  is  brought  down  from  the  mountains  through  aqueducts 
and  is  supplied  to  public  fountains.  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  the  installation  of  electric  tramway’s  is  now  being  made. 

Quito  is  just  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  transformation. 
The  railway  makes  possible  what  before  Avas  impossible.  Improve¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  jiarticularly  in  building  and  in  water  supply  and 


STREET  IN  QUITO. 

This  house  is  ituilt  on  tiie  .spot  wliere  the  deciuratiou  of  iiulependeiiee  was  signed  in  1H09.  Tiie  lat)!e 
on  the  front  of  the  iiouse  bears  the  names  of  the  signers. 


sanitary  measures,  are.  being  put  into  effect,  so  that  it  is  quite  jirob- 
able  that  a  traveler  of  11)08  will  scarcely  know  the  city  in  11)10. 

In  fact,  visitors  to  the  National  Exposition  which  opened  in  August 
of  this  3’ear  Avill  be  surprised  to  find  what  improvement  the  city  luis 
made  in  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

By  the  census  of  May  1,  lOOO,  Quito  had  a  population  of  50,841 
inhabitants,  of  Avhich  22,703  were  males  and  28,078  females.  The 
excess  of  women  is  quite  remarkable,  amounting  to  123.35  women  to 
100  men.  Some  other  cities  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  women 
are  as  follows:  New  York,  101  to  100;  Philadelphia,  103  to  100;  Bos¬ 
ton  104  to  100;  Baltimore,  101)  to  100;  Paris  111  to  100;  Buenos 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CHURCH,  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

This  stately  edilice  dates  from  the  early  colonial  neriod,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  and  most 
prominent  churches  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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Aires.  lOS  to  100.  In  Chicago  there  are  103  men  to  100  women,  and 
in  Montevideo  IIS  men  to  100  women.  The  extraordinary  excess  in 
the  female  population  of  Quito  is  unexplained  by  the  census  authori¬ 
ties,  who  jrive  the  birth  statistics  for  the  three  years  preceding  the 
taking  of  the  census  as  follows:  1003,  births,  male  078,  female  831; 
1004,  male  042,  female  023;  lOO.'),  male  083,  female  800;  total  for  three 
years,  2.003  males,  2,()r)0  females. 

Not  counting  minors  under  18,  there  are  14,751  married,  12,051 
single,  and  4,051  widowed.  There  are  1,305  foreigners  in  Quito,  of 
Avhom  about  one-half  are  Colombians  and  21  are  from  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  population  ov’er  7  years  of  age,  31,800  can  read  and  10,373 
can  not. 

Quito  has  three  palaces,  the  National  Palace,  that  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  the  Palace  of  Justice.  Other  government  buildings  are 
the  Municipal,  the  University,  the  Observatory,  National  Library, 
(leneral  Telegraph  Office,  Mejia,  Providence,  Sacred  Heart,  (iood 
Shepherd,  and  (luardian  Angel  colleges,  the  normal  institutes  for 
boys  and  for  girls.  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  Sucre  Theater,  President's  residence,  St.  John's  Hospital,  insane 
asylum,  and  the  homes  for  orphans  and  for  foundlings. 

There  are  C  monasteries,  7  convents,  2  seminaries,  7  parochial 
churches,  15  conventual  churches,  and  a  cathedral.  The  Franciscan 
monastery  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  its  building  cov¬ 
ers  several  acres.  All  together,  the  religious  establishments  cover 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  city's  area. 

The  larger  manufacturing  interests  are  represented  by  flour  mills, 
1  foundry,  1  ice  factory,  2  sugar  refineries,  and  3  breweries. 

Quito  has  a  wonderful  climate.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
only  about  50°,  from  50°  to  70°  F.  The  weather  is  an  almost  per- 
])etnal  Indian  summer.  Sometimes  it  rains  quite  hard,  but  not  for 
long. 

The  white  plague  and  other  pvdmonary  diseases  seem  not  able  to 
exist  in  Quito.  Stifferers  even  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  have 
recovered  with  a  few  months’  residence  in  the  Ecuadorian  capital. 


QUEHHACHO. 

TWO  of  tho  frroatost  industries  in  tlie  world  are  railway  build- 
in<r  and  the  preparation  of  hides  and  skins  into  leather. 
For  the  former  the  sleepers  on  whieli  the  rails  are  laid  are 
essential  and  costly  factors;  for  the  latter  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  some  vegetable  extract  which  is  the  tannin*;:  substance  of 
the  trade.  Sleepers  can  be  made  of  «rlass  and  metal,  but  these  do  not 
frive  the  satisfaction  of  those  made  of  wood.  The  oak  and  the  hem¬ 
lock  have  for  a<res  supplied  tannin  by  which  leather  is  cured:  in  fa(‘t, 
the  very  word  tuHn  im])lies  by  its  derivation  its  relation  to  the  oak, 
by  which  name  the  tree  was  called  in  old  Ilreton  language.  Railway 
.sleepers  have  been  made  from  the  oak,  but  the  expense  grows  higher 
year  by  year.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  earth  is  scoured  for 
trees  to  furnish  either  the  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  the  substances, 
and  no  wonder  also  that  manufacturers  and  builders  hailed  with 
delight  the  announcement  a  few  years  ago  of  the  availability  for  both 
purposes  of  the  South  American  tree  called  “  Quebracho.’’ 

Quebracho  is  a  contraction  of  the  collo<|uial  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  term  (/inehr((-lKi<hit,  originally  applied  to  many  trees  in  Latin 
America.  It  means  “‘ax  breaker,"  and  the  character  is  implied  in 
this  meaning.  The  wood  is  hard,  fitie  grained,  and  tough,  and  had 
lK*en  used  by  the  natives  for  ages  in  their  ])rimitive  construction  woi’k. 
Of  recent  years,  however,  (piebracho  is  restricted  in  the  arts  and 
iinlusti'ies  to  a  i)articular  tr(‘e  found  only  in  South  .Vmi'rica.  ami  even 

"  I'liolos  liy  Mr.  Will.  M.  lialdwiii  iiiid  .Mr.  .V.  Klipsteiii. 
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hero  only  within  broad  limits  of  tho  drainage  basin  of  tbo  Riv('r 
Parana.  In  Cuba  there  is  a  ‘•quebracho,’’  so-called  locally,  which  is 
a  ineinher  of  the  Copaiba  family.  In  Chile  a  quebracho  is  rather  of 
the  Cassia  family,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America  tlu' 
name  is  indiscriminately  jriven  to  any  hard  Avood  that  has  tt'sted  the 
metal  of  the  native’s  ax.  Xo  such  indefinite  use  of  the  Avord.  hoAv- 
evei\  can  he  jiermitted  to-day,  because  the  tree  of  the  South  American 
Chaco  has  become  so  commercially  important  that  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  signify  only  that  one  tree  and  nothing  else. 


THE  EDGE  OF  “THE  CHACO”  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Tliis  is  an  outlying  village  celebrating  the  national  holiday  (May  25).  From  here  the  tvorknien 
skilled  in  wo<Mleraft  journey  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  qnebmeho. 

d'he  genuine  (juehracho  tree  is  found  in  lira/il.  Paraguay,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  There  are  tAvo  important  varieties  and  a  third 
has  been  distinguished,  although  it  has  no  great  significance  botan- 
ically  or  Aahie  commercially.  Locally  and  in  the  trade  the  names 
given  are  Quebracho  Colorado  (red),  and  Quebracho  bianco  (Avhite). 
Quebracho  Colorado  has  the  scientific  designation  of  Lo,roptery(jium 
lorrnf'li,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  Anacardiacia*.  This  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  tree  from  Avhich  both  the  sleepers  and  the  better  quality  of 
tanning  extract  are  deriA’ed.  The  other,  Quebracho  bianco,  is  neither 
so  straight  nor  so  serviceable  as  the  red  variety,  hut  is  iieA’ertheless 
of  definite  commercial  value,  as  it  furnishes  some  tanning  extract 
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and  the  logs  can  be  used  for  fence  posts  and  axles.  From  it  is  taken 
also  a  drug  extensively  used  for  bronchial  diseases;  in  fact,  as  a  i)lant  i 

it  was  studied  for  this  jiurpose  long  before  its  other  advantages  ivere  [ 

exploited.  The  scientific  name  is  Aspidospermn  quehracho.  t 

The  Chaco  of  South  America  is  the  mysterious  no-mairs  land  of  ^ 

early  explorers.  Into  this  wilderness  fled  the  native  inhabitants,  ! 

called  there  “  Indians,'’  with  the  same  idea  of  them  that  Avas  current  * 

in  North  America,  and  both  fancy  and  experience  peopled  it  Avith  all  | 

manner  of  strange  Avild  beasts.  As  the  aborigines  Avere  driA'en  far-  j 

ther  inland  by  European  settlement  theA’^  Avere  accompanied  by  the  ^ 


Frontier  hotels  of  tliis  rhunu'ter  (ire  favorite  meeting  iilaees  of  timi>eriiieii.  and  from  them  Kaiins  of 
workmen  are  sent  into  the  qnebraelio  forest  for  their  season’s  lalH)r. 


imported  horses  and  cattle  of  the  Old  World  Avhich  had  run  aivay 
from  caiitivitA’  and  reA'erted  therefore  to  the  habits  of  their  primitii'e 
ancestors.  The  limits  of  this  region  Avere  rather  climatic  and  geo- 
htgic  than  territorial.  The  characteristics  of  soil  and  A'egetation 
determined  its  location  quite  as  much  as  anything  else.  Thus,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Argentine  nation,  abo\e  the  Salado  liiA’er 
Avas  “  El  Chaco.”  This  extende<l  indefinitely  nortliAvard  iqi  to  and 
Avithin  Bolivia.  It  crossed  the  Baranii  liiver,  embracing  CA’cn  por¬ 
tions  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  and  Avas  lost  in  the  unknown  area  at 
one  time  dominated  by  tbe  Jesuit  missions.  FugitiAes  escaped  into 
the  Chaco,  explorers  lost  their  lii'es  there  or  returned  Avith  Avonderful 
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A  QUEBRACHO  TREE  IN  “THE  CHACO.” 

The  quebracho  tree  usually  stands  bv  itself,  easily  (liseernihlo  at  a  distanee,  both  by  the  eharaeter 
of  its  bark  and  the  peenliaf  formation  of  its  branches. 


IN  THE  DEPTHS  OF  “THE  CHAtX).”  ' 

The  heart  of  “The  Chaco’’  is  never  the  tanjfU'd  jniiKleof  tropical  forests.  Quebracho  and  other 
trees  are  more  scattered,  and  the  unilerKrowih,  althouKh  at  times  close,  like  the  mes<iuite  thickets  of 
Texas,  is  seldom  imiametrable.  Men  on  foot  or  horseback  puss  throuKh  it  with  notrreat  ditliculty. 
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tales  of  adventure.  The  Pileomayo  and  Bennejo  rivers,  ]eadin<r  to 
the  northwest,  lured  inanv  a  hardy  traveler  to  atteinjit,  unsuceessfully, 
a  new  route  toward  the  Inca  land  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  At  one  time 
it  all  heloii'Tod  vaguely  to  the  Argentine  Peiuihlio.  Later  Bolivia  re- 
liiupuRhed  her  use  of  the  name,  and,  under  the  agreement  in  which 
President  IIaa'es  (1878)  acted  as  the  arbitrator,  that  portion  not 
definitely  within  Lruguay  and  Brazil  was  divided  between  Paraguay 
and  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  To-day  there  are  two  Phacos,  one  be¬ 
longing  to  Paraguay  and  the  other  to  the  Argentine  Uepublic.  Their 


THE  BARK  OF  THE  QFEBRACHO  TREE. 

The  workman  always  tries  the  tree,  if  it  is  to  l)0  useil  for  its  tiinniiiif  extrael,  by  testing  the  tliiekness 
of  the  bark  ami  sap  w(hk1.  If  the  .stip  wood  is  too  thick  (li  inches  or  more),  the  tree  is  sirred, 
la'ciiiise  it  involves  t<«)  hiffh  a  ]iitH)reost  toeiit  down  a  tree  haviiiK  proisationately  sosmallu  trunk. 
As  neither  bark  nor  sap  wfssl  contain  much  tannin,  and  as  these  ooverin^s  are  always  removed 
iK'fore  a  log  is  shipped,  it  is  cheaper  to  search  for  trees  of  greater  yield. 


limits  an*  dofinittdy  fixed.  In  the  Argentine  Bepublic  are  the  Gober- 
nacion  del  Chaco,  south  of  the  Bennejo  Biver,  a  national  territory, 
north  of  which  is  the  Territory  of  Formosa,  whose  northern  boundary 
is  the  Pileomayo  Biver.  North  of  the  Pileomayo  is  the  Paraguayan 
Chaco,  and  the  name  covers  onh’  these  two  thinly  inhabited  areas. 
But  FI  Chaco  "  remained  as  romantic  and  unproductive  as  ever 
until  the  railroad  came. 

Bailways  must  have  sleepers  on  which  to  lay  their  rails.  Tn  some 
instances  wooden  ones  are  imiiorted  at  great  expense,  or  substitutes 
therefor  are  used  if  climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  As  a  rule. 
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hoAvovor,  it  is  jDoferiTHl  to  take  siipjilies  from  native  timber  wlienever 
procurable.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Arjjentine  Kepublic  Avhen  rail¬ 
way  building  away  from  the  coast  had  be"un.  and  no  more  littinii 
wood  couhl  be  discovered  than  that  recommended  by  the  natives,  both 
by  the  name  and  by  the  experience  of  those  who  had  used  it.  The 
quebracho  wood  proved  by  far  the  most  serviceable  for  sleejiers  on 
South  American  railways,  and  its  reputation  ^rew  so  steadily  that 
to-day  many  miles  of  European  rails  are  supported  by  sleepers 
brought  from  the  liiver  Plate.  The  railways  helped  also  to  indus¬ 
trialize  this  rejrion,  pushing  their  way  close  to  the  edge  and  occasion- 


BIG  QUEBRACHO  LOGS  GATHERED  IN  ‘-THE  CHACO. 


It  sliould  bo  notico'd  that  these  logs  have  had  the  bark  removed,  and  are  servieeable  either  for  tan¬ 
ning  extract  or  for  slei'pers.  If  logs  are  felled  close  to  a  factory,  every  iiartiide  of  the  wood  may  be 
ntilize<l  for  the  extract. 


ally  into  the  Chaco;  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  crept  farther  into 
the  interior  on  the  larger  rivers,  liringing  manufactured  goods  from 
abroad  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  carg(K>s  of  (piebracho.  until  the 
mystery  of  the  Chaco  has  now  faded  away  before  the  march  of  civili¬ 
zation,  Avhile  logging  camps  and  saAvmills  are  as  busy  there  as  they 
are  in  Wisconsin  or  Canada. 

In  one  respect  (piebracho  resembles  rather  mahogany  than  oak  or 
pine.  The  trees  do  not  groAv  in  clumps  or  groA’es,  but  are  dispersed 
through  the  forests  and  the  l(‘ss  dense  Avoods,  singly  or  in  groups  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  four  or  fiA’e  to  the  acre.  The  tree  itself  is  tall,  about 


Ix'st  in  the  subtropical  stretches  between  water  courses.  Although 
the  age  of  the  tree  has  been  given  as  measured  by  hundreds  of  years, 
it  is  well  enough  established  that  at  ten  years  from  planting  the  first 
small  shrubs  are  big  enough  to  use  for  posts.  The  future  promises, 
tlierefore,  an  opportunity  for  the  actual  cultivation  of  quebracho, 
because,  although  savage  inroads  have  been  made  into  the  supposedly 
inexhaustible  forests  of  the  Chaco,  it  is  not  too  late  to  restrict  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  tree,  or  even  to  adopt  modern  forestry'  methods  of  planting 
and  conservation  for  the  supply  of  coming  generations.  In  fact,  the 
Argentine  Kepublic  has  already  passed  suitable  laws  in  this  direction, 
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two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  crowned  by  a  rather  thin,  oval, 
or  V-shaj^ed,  mass  of  branches  and  leaves.  The  white  quebracho  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  red,  and  begins  to  branch  lower  to  the 
ground,  so  that  it  it  not  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  or  lance  shaped,  smooth,  somewhat  shining  and 
leathery;  they  do  not  fall  completely  in  the  winter,  but  cling  to  the 
branches  in  company  with  the  fruit.  The  tree  seems  to  thrive  best  on 
a  sandy  soil,  where  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  not  very  great,  but 
where  abundant  water  is  provided  for  the  roots,  either  by  dews  or 
sufficient  rain.  It  is  neither  a  mountain  nor  a  river  growth,  but  lives 


A  SAWMILL  BKTWEEX  “THE  CHACO”  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

Mills  aro  Iri‘q)iently  permimeiit,  substantial  i)lants,  to  wbioli  the  ronsb  timbor  is  hauled.  Oeca- 
sionally,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  carry  small  mills  close  to  the  forest  for  more  rapid  haiidlitig 
of  the  raw  material. 


AN  ASSEVBLING  POINT  FOR  QUEBRACHO  LOGS. 

Newly  felled  Iorh  of  quebraelio  are  hauled  to  the  nearest  station  or  mill  by  oxen  in  the  primitive  meth(Ml  best  understood  by  the  natives.  These 
stations  are  loeated  in  the  eenter  of  timber  tracts,  and  from  them  radiate  roads  or  small  railway  lines  into  the  forest. 
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and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  under  the  wise  administration  of 
that  (lovernment  there  will  be  developed  an  arboricultural  industry 
to  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  the  preparation  of  (piebraclio  posts  for 
fences  and  construction  work,  sleei)ers  for  railways,  and  of  tanning 
extract,  the  three  industries  for  which  this  unique  tree  is  at  present 
utilized. 

“  Kollizos  ”  is  the  Spanish  word  commonly  employed  in  the  trade 
for  the  rough  and  untrimmed  logs  (which  the  word  means)  from 
which  oidy  the  bark  has  been  removed.  The}'  are  still  siqjplied  by 


A  BY-PRODUCT  OF  QUEBRACHO. 

If  ijUC-briK'ho  logs  arc  to  tjc  iitilizod  for  sletaiors  and  the  smaller  iM)rtions  of  the  tree  are  not  available 
for  tanning  extract,  tliey  are  still  valnalile  for  fir<'\vo<«l,  and  are  ttins  shipped  for  that  puriK>se  to 
many  of  the  cities  of  Argentina.  Even  the  railways  lind  this  \vo<sl  serviceable  for  fuel. 

smaller  cainjis  from  dwarfed  undergrowth  not  great  enough  for 
other  jmrposes  than  posts,  beams,  cabin  pillars,  or  cart  axles.  When 
the  forest  was  first  invaded  these  logs  were  the  only  product  brought 
out  of  it,  and  the  stories  told  of  the  primitive  methods  adopted  by  the 
natives  for  transport  carry  one  back  before  the  days  of  steam  and 
maf^hinery.  A  jiopular  way  of  loading  the  logs  was  to  lay  them  on 
the  ground  on  ropes;  then  the  animals  were  unharnessed  and  the 
cart  was  tilted  bodily  upside  down  over  the  logs;  these  were  then 
made  fast  to  the  body  of  the  cart,  after  which  maneuver  it  was 
brought  Ijack  to  its  normal  position.  Of  course  only  two-wheeled 


LOADING  QUEBRACHO  LOGS  (ROLLIZOS). 


A  RAILWAY  RECKNTLY  tONSTIUTTED  IN  "THE  CHACO.” 

This  line  has  just  been  construeted  through  a  virgin  forest.  Quebracho  trees  are  seen  on  both  side 
of  tlie  track  which  lies  in  a  ent  about  7  feet  deep.  As  this  is  the  deepest  cut  for  many  miles,  an 
idea  can  lie  formed  of  the  uniform  evenness  of  the  country  bearing  the  name  of  "The  Chaco.” 

Xorwcjrijin.  In  that  lauj;iiaj;e  the  word  ineaii.s  a  hoavT  beam  on 
wliicli  a  load  is  rested  or  hauled.  Quebracho  Colorado  has  been  util¬ 
ized  for  sleepers  on  the  Arjjjentine  railways  for  many  years  past,  and 
jireference  is  always  ^iven  them  for  this  purpose  when  they  can  he 
procured  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  figure,  because  they  are  so 
exlniordinarily  durable.  Lfigs  of  (luebracho  felled  twenty-five  years 
and  left  to  lie  in  the  forest  have  lieen  shown  to  be  absolutely  sound 
and  hard  and  finite  available  for  railway  construction.  It  is  stated 
that  no  one  of  practical  e.xperience  seems  yet  to  Inive  determined  what 
is  the  average  length  of  life  of  a  (}uebracho  sleeper,  for  good  timber. 
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carts  were  used.  As  soon  as  modern  methods  were  introduced,  and 
better  carts  or  wagons  became  known,  these  primitive  and  cuniher- 
sonie  habits  disappeared,  although  in  the  far  interior  even  to-day 
rollizos  are  still  brought  to  market  in  this  manner.  “  Durmientes,*’ 
according  to  the  Spanish,  or  sleepers,  in  the  English  idiom,  are  iirob- 
ably  the  most  imjKirtant  product  of  the  (piebracho  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  may  lie  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  Spanish,  in  need 
of  a  concise  term  for  the  translation  of  the  English  “  sleeper,”  have 
translated  the  word  directly  into  that  language  liy  “  diirmiente,” 
although  etymology  seems  to  derive  the  English  term  from  the 


LOADING  QUEBRACHO  LOGS  ON  A  LOCAL  RAILWAY. 
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free  from  lasts  indefinitely  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  and 
really  hardens  by  age.  This  wood  is  the  hardest  in  the  River  Plate 
basin,  excelling  even  the  northern  oak.  and  e(]naled  prohahly  only  by 
certain  woods  used  for  the  same  purpose,  taken  from  the  more  tropical 
areas  of  the  Brazilian  forest. 

The  industry  of  making  sleepers  has  assumed  huge  proportions. 
The  difficulties  of  former  days  have  been  largely  overcome  by  the 
introduction  of  modern  machinery,  especially  saws,  and  some  of  the 
mills  many  miles  distant  from  any  main  railway  are  equipped  and 
organized  in  a  manner  which  would  reflect  credit  on  any  similar 
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A  RAILWAY  STATION  IN  THE  QUEBRACHO  WOODS. 

As  soon  us  th«‘  railway  is  built  into  a  now  country,  oven  if  uuobraolio  Katherine  was  its  only  purpose, 
a  station  is  built  an<l  a  villaKO  sprines  up  arouncl  it.  In  this  nianiior  the  whole  roeion  onoe  known 
as  “The  Chuoo'’  is  las'oiiiinK  inhubiteil,  and  its  mystery  will  sisui  be  a  thiiiK  of  the  past. 

plant  in  the  United  States.  Special  saws  are  needed  to  iienetrate  the 
wood,  hut  they  are  furni.shed  from  the  factories  of  England,  France, 
and  America.  This  mill  business  is  carried  on  by  many  com- 
panie.s,  although  tin*  temlency  is  to  concentrate  the  management  into 
fewer  hut  larger  organizations.  One  company  owns  a  ti'act  of  land 
of  alKUit  4.000,000  acri's,  and  is  prepared  to  cut  timber,  fashion  it 
into  logs  and  sleepers,  prepare  tanning  (“xtract,  and  utilize  every 
fither  resource  which  the  land  provides.  Another  company  can  turn 
out  iiO.OOO  to  I’.O.OOO  sleepers  a  wei'k.  This  niimher,  however,  can  by 
no  means  meet  the  steadv  demand  foi*  railway  building  which  is 


MODE  OF  TRANSPORT  BETWEEN  THE  OLDER  WAGON  AND  THE  NEWER  RAILWAY. 

Bt-forp  till'  tiuphrai'lid  iiulustry  Inul  assumed  its  present  proportions  it  was  thoiiKht  a  very  progressive  step  to  lay  rails  for  traetion 

by  aiiiuials  to  the  edge  of  tlie  forest. 


A  QUEBRACHO  TRAIN  APPROACHING  ITS  DESTINATION. 

The  tcnnintis  of  many  railways  in  the  Chaeo  is  at  river  navigation.  Here  the  train  unloads  its  Imnlen  into  ocean-going 

vessels  for  some  destination  over  sea. 


THE  HARD  WOODS  OF  THE  AMERICAS. 
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LOADING  CiCKBRACHO  FROM  A  HIGH  RIVER  BANK  TO  AN  (M^EAN-GOING  tiTEAMER. 

On  tin'  PnrnnA  River,  iieiir  Rnsnrio,  anchoniKe  is  foiiml  for  steainers  of  oonsidernble  draft,  btit 
siieeial  apparatus  is  employed  to  ^et  the  logs  on  boanl.  They  are  first  lowered  to  tlie  stream  by 
wire  ri^rttioRand  then  hoistisl  to  the  deck. 

vpiiioiit  for  ('iirrviiif;  on  tho  process.  Conducted  thus  with  modern 
iippliiinces  tuid  under  the  best  of  business  intinaj;ement.  the  imhistrv 
is  a  profitable  one,  of  benefit  to  all  concerned,  inclndiu"  the  (lovern- 
inent,  which  thus  s(‘es  new  land  hronjiht  into  use,  and  to  the  native 
workmen,  who  are  in  this  way  introdncetl  to  industrial  life. 

Quebracho  extract  prejiared  for  tanninjj  skins  aiul  hides  into 
leiither  is,  however,  the  most  serviceable  product  of  the  tree.  All 
the  limber  com|)anies  are  adjustin';  their  jdants  so  as  to  utilize  the 
wocmI,  either  in  its  entire  output,  or  in  that  portion  not  reserved  for 
posts  and  sleepers,  for  this  extract.  In  Paraf;uay  and  areas  in  the 


characteristic  of  this  portion  of  South  America.  Sleepers  are  laid 
at  about  an  interval  of  2  feet  from  center  to  center.  Assuming, 
therefore,  only  2,000  sleepers  for  every  mile,  it  will  be  seen  that 
:50,000  are  enough  for  only  15  miles.  A  year's  supply  at  fullest 
capacity  will  consequently  build  only  750  miles  of  railway.  But  the 
.Vrgentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  all  contiguous  to 
the  Chaco,  are  constructing  more  than  this  mileage,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  ,see  that  every  sleeper  turned  out  from  modern  mills  can  at 
once  find  a  local  market.  These  sleepers  are  now  finished  at  the 
mill,  and  the  mill  is  situated  at  the  spot  in  the  forest  itself  most  con- 
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Chaco  remote  from  jrood  roads,  so  that  the  cost  of  siipplyinjr  timber 
is  excessive,  every  jiarticle  of  the  avockI  is  turned  into  extract,  because 
the  demand  is  nsnally  in  advance  of  the  supply,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  jn'olitable  to  manufacture  the  more  concentrated  article,  which 
can  be  easier  and  more  economically  carried  to  market. 

One  feature  of  quebracho,  in  which  it  is  superior  to  other  souives 
of  supply,  is  that  the  bark,  the  sajiwood,  and  the  whole  of  the  central 
part  of  the  tree  produce  the  extract  in  considex’able  quantities.  The 
bark  contains  0  to  8  per  cent  of  tannin,  the  sap  3  to  4  iier  cent,  and 
the  heart  20  to  2.‘»  per  cent.  As  the  heart  rejiresents  two-thirds  and 


LOADING  QUEBRACHO  FROM  A  HIGH  RIVER  BANK  TO  AN  OCEAN-GOING  STEAMER. 

On  the  I’arnni  River,  near  Rosario,  anehoracc  is  fouinl  for  steamers  of  considerable  draft,  but 
sfM-eial  a(>|>aratns  is  employed  to  pjed  the  lops  on  Ijoard.  They  are  first  lowere<l  to  the  stream  by 
wire  ripping  and  then  hoisted  to  the  deck. 


often  three-fourths  of  tlie  total  quantity  of  wood,  the  amount  of 
tannin  in  the  (Jnvlyiunho  tohnutlo  is  seen  to  be  considerable.  It  is 
merely  a  chemical  (piestion  whether  this  tanniiifr  material  is  etiual  or 
inferior  to  that  from  the  oak,  but  hiter  methods  of  preparation  point 
to  a  full  justification  of  the  chiiin  that  the  leatlier  from  (|uebracho 
extract  grades  up  to  that  resulting  from  any  other  tanning  substance. 
So  serviceable  is  it,  however,  that  since  its  discovery  the  tanning  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Argentine  Tlejuiblic  has  made;  noticeable  advance, 
because,  with  both  hides  and  extriict  iis  greiit  mitiirid  products  of  the 
country,  tlie  (rovernment  is  making  every  ell’ort  to  foster  the  leather 
industry  within  its  own  border. 


of  the  forcsit  h 


LOCAL  PORTS  FOR  QUEBRACHO  TRAFFIC  ON  THE  RIVER  PARANA. 
i>rts  iipriviT,  not  yet  lu-roiwiblo  to  <K  i'aii  voswi-ls.  Um  iiI  siiiliiiK  whliw  or  sliBht-driift  sK-»iiicr.i  carry  the  prc^lnctji 
of  tbc  forest  lower  down,  «»r  even  t‘.>  Bneiios  Aires. 
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Quobraclio  extract/'  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  is  easily  manu¬ 
factured  Avhen  the  inachinerv  is  once  installed.  All  the  avooiI  is 
passed  through  a  machine  that  cuts  it  into  slniA'ings  or  the  smallest 
possible  chips.  It  is  then  collected  into  immense  kettles,  in  which  it 
is  treated  by  chemical  i)r(x-esses  until  all  the  tannin  is  removed;  after 
this  the  fluid  preparation  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  thick,  jelly- 
like  mass,  which  is  ])oured  into  sacks,  where  it  is  finally  dried  into 
the  substance  sold  in  commerce. 

The  difliculty  of  gathering  the  raw  material  far  outweighs  the 
pre]Aaration  of  the  finished  article,  especially  as  the  extract  is  no 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  FACTORY. 

MoliTii  nmcliinery  of  the  Ix’st  qimlity  is  tiswl  in  Uiese  Iiietories,  even  when  they  are  located  mil&s 
iiwiiy  from  ilie  centers  of  civili/sition.  Every  jiarth-le  of  quebracho  can  thus  he  utilize<l  for  the 
extrii<-t.  which  is,  after  bcituf  j)retmred  in  vats  and  boilers,  pressed  into  sacks  for  drying  and  then 
siiipped  in  tliis  condition  U>  the  consuming  markets. 

longer  to  1k‘  considered  a  by-product,  but  is  coming  to  have  more  im¬ 
portance  and  value  than  po.sts  and  sleepers.  In  Paraguay  particu¬ 
larly,  where  all  the  wood  is  utili/(‘d  for  extract,  the  hardest  part  of 
the  business  lies  in  gathering  wood  for  the  facttiry.  The  trees  are  cut 
in  the  heart  of  the  virgin  forest  and  hauled  by  ox  teams  to  the  nearest 
clearing.  Only  native  Indians  have  proven  themselves  suitable  for 
the  work,  as  they  iire  thoroughly  acclimated,  undiu'stand  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  can  withstand  the  plague  of  insects  which  make  life  at 
night  miserable  for  the  fonugner;  and  exjiosure  for  nights  iis  well  as 
days  is  unavoidable,  Inicause  the  cutting  stations  are  usually  remote 


•niss  skids  resting  against  tlie  lainks. 


A  FACTORY  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT. 

The  for  quebracho  has  become  so  jrreat  that  it  has  been  found  more  economical  to  control  the  entire  output  of 

factory  is  equipiK'd  for  receiving  the  raw  material  as  it  comes  from  the  forest  Jind  to  convert  it  into  **  rolhzos,”  | 
demand  may  require. 


Hiuin*. 


THE  OFFICE  BUILDING  OF  A  QUEBRACHO  COMPANY. 


Many  of  tho  in  the  <i«»-»,nirho  indti^^tpy  are  eapiUliziMl  at  law  sums,  ami  hav<‘  ereeted  siihshnitial  works  of  a  pennaneni  (  hanu'fer.  Their  oftieLv 

arifl  nulls  are  freqMentI>  ^ronpe^l  toK<‘ther,  hut  in  some  inshinees  the  sawmills  are  l(H*ate<l  within  the  forest  and  etiiine<‘ted  with  the  olhei*s  Ity  a  line  of  railway  ’ 
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from  any  sottloment.  It  has  for  some  years  been  found  advantafreous 
for  each  factory  to  have  radiate  from  it  .several  line.s  of  narrow-jranfje 
railway  to  points  on  which  the  newly  felled  trees  are  carted.  As  soon 
as  the  lofrs  reach  the  railway  their  progress  to  the  factory  is  easy, 
and  all  the  elements  of  a  modern  industry  are  evident. 

In  1895  the  first  real  exportation  of  quebracho  extract  from  the 
Kiver  Plate  was  recorded.  The  increase  has  been  rapid — from  400 
tons  in  the  first  year  to  9.000  tons  in  190*2,  120,594  tons  in  the  next  five 
years,  and  28,195  tons  in  1907.  Of  this  quantity  the  United  States 
received  17.73.‘5  tons,  or  almost  05  per  cent. 


RAILWAYS  IN  BOLIVIA 


AS  a  result  of  having  lost  its  Pacific  seaboard  province  of 
Antofagasta,  following  the  war  with  Chile  in  1871),  Bolivia 
found  itself  shut  off  from  the  sea  and  dependent  upon  its 
neighbors  for  an  outlet  to  the  great  world. 

(Ireat  as  was  the  blow  to  national  ])ride,  for  the  Bolivians  felt  the 
loss  of  Antofagasta  more  keenly  than  even  the  French  that  of  the 


TRACK  LAYING  INTO  OIU'RO. 


Khine  provinces,  and  serious  as  was  the  loss  to  the  national  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  revenues  derivetl  from  the  rich  nitrate  fields  of  the  hist 
jirovince,  yet  the  blow  was  perhaps  less  heavy  than  the  Bolivians 
themselves  then  thought. 

r.(»l 
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It  chan‘ro<l  ciitiroly  the  conntrv's  economic  outview  ami  pushed  it 
forward  into  lines  of  development  which  in  all  probability  would 
otherwise  have  been  delayed  for  many  years.  Even  prior  to  187!) 
the  nitrate  fields  were  for  the  most  jiart  owned  by  forei<rnei‘s,  the 
Bolivians  themselves  bein'?  en'rajicd  in  jrold  and  silver  mining.  But 
the  taxes  from  nitrate  production  paid  in  a  lai’ge  measure  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government,  and  with  the  loss  of  this  revenue  the  State 
was  forced  into  consideration  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  in  other  lines  than  gold  and  silver  iiroduction  alone. 

The  settled  part  of  Bolivia  Avas  then,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  yet, 
that  high  table-land,  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  elevated  plateaux 


TRACK  LAYING  NEAR  ORURO. 

Ill  the  left  distance  is  shown  a  deep-well  drilling  apparatus. 

to  be  found  on  the  globe,  which  lies  between  the  AVestern  and  the 
Eastern  Andes.  This  table-land  extends  from  about  the  Argentine 
border  in  the  south  into  I’eru  on  the  northwest,  and  is  from  GO  to  150 
miles  in  width. 

On  the  Chilean  border  the  AVestern  Cordillera  is  in  reality  less  a 
mountain  range  than  a  line  of  huge  cliifs.  The  table-land  is  itself 
12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  slojies  gradually  2,000  or 
3,000  feet  up  to  the  crest  of  the  western  hills  and  then  falls  away 
abruptly  nearly  3  miles  down,  15,000  feet,  to  the  desert  land  lying 
Indween  the  foot  of  this  immense  line  of  cliffs  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
To  the  east  of  the  table-land  lies  the  High  Andes,  the  (^ordtlJera 
rising  in  Illamiiu,  Illimani,  Ancochuma,  and  Sajama  over 
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•J1,000  feet.  North,  east,  and  south  from  the  Cordtllem  Real  the 
land  falls  away  to  the  ^reat  Amazon  and  Parana  plains.  This  eonn- 
trv,  three-fourths  of  Bolivia  in  area,  is  but  little  settled,  Imt  is  in 
natural  resources  and  soil  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  world. 

It  could  easily  sustain  an  agricultural  population  greater  than  the 
whole  present  population  of  South  America. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  need  to  Bolivia  is  railways.  This  need 
was  recognized  to  a  certain  extent  jirior  to  the  war  with  Chile.  As 
far  back  as  June,  1803,  the  National  Assembly  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  building  of  railways,  and  in  i 

1808  a  concession  was  granted  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
build  a  railway  from  Cobiji  to  Potosf  with  a  government  guaranty 
of  7  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  .  In  addition,  the  concession 


AN  EXCCKSION  TRAIN  ON  A  BOLIVIAN  RAILWAY. 


carried  a  grant  of  land  1  league  on  each  side  of  the  line.  A  number 
of  other  concessions  were  made  in  180J),  187’J,  1873,  1874,  1877,  1878, 
and  1871). 

In  11)04  the  Bolivian  National  Oflice  of  Immigration  and  Statistics 
i.ssued  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  containing  the  acts,  decrees,  and 
<-oncessions  in  aid  of  railways,  covering  the  years  1880  to  11)04.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  (iovernment  during  this  period  to  induce 
capital  to  invest  in  railway  construction  in  the  country.  Perhaps 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  were  such  inducements  held  out  by  any 
country  to  secure  the  end  sought  as  by  Bolivia,  following  the  termi- 
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nation  of  the  war  with  Chile.  These  inducements  were  offers  of 
land,  mines,  exemption  from  taxation  and  customs  duties,  govern¬ 
ment  guaranties,  financial  aid,  and  exclusive  privileges.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  for  Bolivia  the  offers  were  not  made  in  the  right  quarter. 
In  its  eagerness  to  secure  results,  concessions  were  granted  to  and 
contracts  made  with  the  most  irresponsible  parties,  in  main'  cases 
mere  adventurers  without  capital  or  influence.  The  net  result  Avas 
naturally  to  retard  rather  than  to  help  railroad  construction. 

In  IhOI  all  that  Bolivia  had  to  show  in  railways  as  a  result  of 
forty  years’  legislation  and  innumerable  contracts  were  the  (luaqui 
and  the  Antofagasta  roads.  The  former  gave  an  outlet  from  La  Paz 
to  Lake  Titicaca,  whence  passengers  and  freight  were  ti-ansported 
across  the  lake  by  boat  to  the  Peruvian  port  of  Puno  and  thence 
by  the  Peruvian  Railway  to  Xollendo  on  the  Pacific.  The  total 
length  of  the  road  from  Alto  of  La  Paz  to  Guaqui  on  Lake  Titicaca 
Avas  87  kilometers  (54  miles).  The  gauge  Avas  1  meter  (39.37  inches) 
and  the  rails  Aveighed  18  kilograms  per  meter — about  12  pounds  per 
foot. 

The  Antofagasta,  Bolivia’s  first  raihvay,  had  a  total  mileage  of 
925  kilometers  (573  miles),  a  gauge  of  75  centimeters  (29.53  inches), 
and  rails  Aveighing  17.40  kilograms  per  meter,  or  about  11  pounds 
per  foot. 

It  Avas  not  until  tAA'enty-fiA'e  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar 
Avith  Chile  and  tAventy  years  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement  of 
April  4,  1884,  Avhich  marked  the  close  of  that  Avar,  although  it  did 
not  conclusiA'ely  settle  all  the  questions  arising  therefrom,  that  on 
October  20,  1904,  at  Santiago,  plenipotentiaries  of  the  tAvo  countries 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  Avhich  put  a  final  end  to 
all  disputes  lx*tAA*een  Bolivia  and  Chile  and  secured  in  addition  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  former. 

By  the  second  article  of  this  treaty  the  boundary  question  Avas 
disposed  of,  and  by  the  third  article  it  was  agreed  that — 

For  the  purpose  of  drawiiiK  closer  the  political  and  connuercial  relations  of 
both  Republics  the  hi>;h  coutractin«  iiarties  a}rr*‘e  in  uniting  the  port  of  Arica 
with  the  Alto  of  La  Paz  by  a  raihvay,  the  construction  of  which  the  (Jovern- 
nient  ot  (,'hile  shall  undertake  jit  its  own  cost  within  the  period  of  one  year, 
comitinfr  from  the  ratitication  of  this  tre.ity.  The  ownership  of  the  Rolivian 
se<-tion  of  this  railway  shall  jiass  to  Rolivia  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
fifteen  years,  coimtiu}?  from  the  day  of  its  final  completion. 

To  the  siime  end  Chile  eufraifcs  to  pay  the  oblipitions  which  may  be  incurred 
by  Rolivia  in  suaranteeiiu;  up  to  per  cent  the  capital  which  m.iy  be  invested 
In  the  followlMK  railways,  the  construction  of  which  may  be  betiun  within  the 
lK‘ri(Kl  of  thirty  y(*iirs:  Uyuni  to  Potosi ;  Oruro  t<i  I.a  P:i/,;  (M'liro  by  Coch:i- 
bamba  to  Santa  Cruz ;  from  Paz  to  the  region  of  the  Reni,  and  from  Potosi 
by  Sucre  and  Lagunilliis  to  Santa  Cruz. 

This  agreement  shall  not  import  to  Chile  an  expeiidilnre  grc'ater  than  £1(M»,(KM) 
Sterling  a  year,  nor  exceed  the  uwouat  of  £1,700,000  sterling,  which  is  fixed  as 
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the  ni.aximiim  that  Chile  shall  pay  for  the  Bolivian  section  of  the  railway  from 
Arica  to  the  Alto  of  La  l*az  and  on  account  of  the  Siiid  Riiaranties,  and  sliall 
he  mill  and  void  at  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years  above  indicated 

The  construction  of  the  Bolivian  section  of  the  railway  from  Arica  to  the 
Alto  of  La  I'az,  as  also  the  construction  of  the  other  railways  to  he  hnilt  under 
the  ftuaranty  of  the  Chilean  (Joverninent,  shall  he  a  matter  of  special  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  Governments  and  in  which  shall  be  taken  into  account 
the  facilities  to  he  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  countries. 

In  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  Chile  agrees  to  a  cash  payment  to 
Bolivia  of  £300,000  sterling,  and  in  Article  V  it  assumes  the  Bolivian 
mining  obligations  to  the  extent  of  $4,500,000  Chilean  gold  (of  ISd.), 


LAKE  TITICACA,  AT  GUAQUI. 


The  La  I’az-Mollendo  route  is  from  La  I’az  to  Guatuii,  in  Bolivian  territory,  by  rail,  and  thence  across 
Ijiko  Titicaca  by  steamer  to  I’lino,  and  again  by  rail,  in  Peruvian  territory,  from  Puno  to  Mollendo, 
on  the  Paculic.  The  steamer  shown  to  the  right  in  the  picture  is  the  Jiicii,  of  the  regular  line.  In 
the  foreground  are  bolmK,  made  of  close-woven  straw,  usetl  by  native  lishcnnen  on  the  lake. 


and  old  Bolivian  railway  and  certain  other  specihed  obligations  to 
the  extent  of  $2,()0(),()()()  Chilean  gold. 

In  the  preceding  j'ear,  1!)03,  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
with  Brazil.  Under  this  treaty  an  exchange  of  territories  between 
the  two  countries  was  effected.  Bolivia  actpiired  on  the  southeast 
the  strip  of  territory  lying  between  its  boundary  and  the  Paraguay 
River,  and  Brazil  acquired  Bolivia's  claim  to  the  Acre  region  on  the 
northeast.  The  latter  territory  Ix’ing  considered  the  more  valuable, 
Brazil  .stipulated  to  jiay  a  cash  indemnity  of  £’2,000,0()0  sterling. 

d'liese  two  treaties,  it  will  be  seen,  were  of  immense  consequence  to 
Bolivia;  First,  in  relieving  her  from  the  old  railway  and  mining 
(‘ntanglemenfs;  second,  in  securing  the  construction  of  the  Arica- 
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La  Paz  railway ;  third,  tliroiifih  the  loan  of  Chilean  credit  in  internal 
railway  construction;  and,  fourth,  in  providing  a  cash  fund  of 
£2,600,000  with  which  to  guarantee  or  to  begin  the  actual  construction 
of  the  trunk  lines. 

Following  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  negotiations  were  opened 
with  prominent  Enr(»j)ean  and  American  capitalists,  and  on  May  10, 
100(>,  a  contract  was  signed  with  the  National  City  Hank  and  Speyer 
&  ('().,  of  New  York.  The  contract  was  signed  in  La  Paz  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  concessionaries  and  additional  stiimlations  were  made 
on  May  22.  The  contract  was  approved  by  President  Monti:s  and 
the  Council  of  Ministers  on  this  last  date,  and  was  ratified  by  the 
Bolivian  National  Congress  on  September  18,  1008.  In  1008,  at  the 
reipiest  of  the  concessionaires,  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  con¬ 
tract  to  enable  the  concessionaires  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
owners  of  the  Antofagasta  line.  A  law  authorizing  snch  changes  was 
jiassed  by  the  National  Congress  and  approved  by  President  Montes 
on  December  1,  1008. 

The  negotiations  leading  np  to  this  contract  were  conducted  on 
the  part  of  Bolivia  by  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  CALimiioN,  Minister  to  the 
United  States. 

Under  Article  III  of  the  contract  the  concessionaries  oblige  tlunn- 
selves  within  a  jieriod  of  ten  years  to  construct  the  following  railway 
systems : 

((()  From  Ornro  to  A'iacha,  with  a  branch  to  the  river  Desagna- 
dero,  connecting  with  the  Arica  line. 

(h)  From  Ornro  to  CcK'habamba. 

(c)  From  Ornro  to  Potosi. 

{(/)  From  Potosi  to  Tnpizi,  by  Caisa  and  Catagaita. 

(c)  From  Uynni  to  Potosi. 

(f)  From  La  Paz  to  Pnc*rto  Pando. 

All  of  these  roads  are  to  be  1-meter  gauge  except  the  last  two  men- 
tionc'd,  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  concessionaries,  may  be  of  75 
centimeters  gauge. 

The  cost  of  the  railways  is  estimated  at  £5.500.000  sterling,  includ¬ 
ing  £1.200.000  allowcMl  for  the  La  Paz-Pnerto  Pando  line. 

The  concessionaries  are  authorized  to  issue  two  classes  of  bonds — 
first  mortgage  and  second  mortgage,  or  income  bonds.  The  first- 
mortgage  bonds,  which  are  a  first  lien,  are  authorized  to  the  amount 
of  £3,700,000  sterling,  bear  5  per  cent  interest,  and  are  payable  in 
twenty  years.  The  interest  for  twenty  years  is  guaranteed  by  the 
(Jovernnient  of  Bolivia. 

A  further  issue  of  additional  first-mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  £2,000.000  sterling  is  authorized  in  case  the  sum  of  £5.500,000 
proves  insufficient  to  build  the  lines.  These  bonds  will  bear  (1  per 
cent  intei'est,  and  the  interest  will  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  (lovern- 
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inent.  The  secoiul-niort^a^e  or  income  bonds  rim  for  twenty-five 
years,  hear  5  per  cent  interest,  and  are  a  second  lien  on  the  roads. 

lender  an  agreement  made  in  Londin  in  1007  by  the  Antofagasta 
and  Bolivia  Bailway  Company,  which  is  a  British  corpox’ation,  and 
Speyer  &  Co.,  the  Antofagasta  Bailway  Company  agreed  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  interest  on  the  line  from  Oruro  to  Viacha,  and  in  addition 
to  make  a  jiayment  to  the  concessionaries  for  a  majority  of  the  line’s 
stock.  This  agreement  made  necessary  the  law,  mentioned  above, 
signed  by  President  Montes  on  December  1,  1008.  The  purpose  of 
this  agreement  is  to  make  the  new  lines  serve  as  feeders  to  the  Anto¬ 
fagasta  line  instead  of  playing  the  jitu’t  of  competing  lines,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  original  programme  of  construction  been 
carried  out. 

The  Ornro  to  Potosi  line  of  the  original  plan  wonld  partly  parallel 
the  Antofagasta  line.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  complete  merger 
of  the  interests  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Bailway  Company 
and  the  American  concessionaries  will  be  made. 


} 


I 


A  MC)X(t  the  2)n)(liicts  of  the  domestic  or  liousehold  industries 
/\  existing  to-day  in  l*ura<;nay  the  most  remarkable  and 
/■■■  %  interesting  is  the  native  handmade  lace  known  as  “  han- 
duti.”  The  making  of  this  lace  has  been  the  work  and 
recreation  of  Paraguayan  women  for  over  a  century. 

About  eighty  yeai’s  ago,  in  the  time. of  Francia,  immediatelj'  fol¬ 
lowing  the  indej)endence  of  the  Ivepnblic,  the  women  of  the  best 


A  COUNTRY  HOME  IN  PARAGUAY  WHERE  LACE  IS  MADE  AS  A  PASTIME. 

families  were  the  most  skillful  of  lace  makers  and  they  jiassed  most 
of  the  day  fashioning  some  dainty  article  of  adornment.  The  lace 
made  at  that  time  was  imrely  a  Paraguayan  j^roduct,  as  the  material 
used  was  either  cotton,  grown  and  simn  in  the  country,  or  a  line  liber 
jirepared  from  the  leaves  of  a  iilant  called  ((fra-ffitafa.  a  kind  of  wild 
jiineainde  of  the  Promelia  family. 


« I’.y  Kdwanl  J.  Norton,  late  oonsul  of  the  I’nitotl  Statos  at  Asuncion, 
1‘arafinay. 


GKori*  OF  LACE  MAKERS,  SHOWING  THE  FRAMES  OR  “BASTIDORES”  ON  WHICH  THE 

LACE  IS  MADE. 

The  making  of  Paraguayan  lace  at  present  is  strictly  professional 
work  and  the  product  is  sold  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  tourists 
who  visit  I’araguay  during  the  winter  months.  A  familiar  sight  on 
the  streets  of  Asuncion  is  the  woman  lace  seller  with  her  little  basket 
containing  often  a  small  fortune  in  ditl'erent  articles  of  native  needle¬ 
work.  Continuous  shipments  of  lace  are  made  to  ^Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires  where  handuti  finds  a  ready  sale.  There  are  no 
figures  upon  which  to  estimate  the  value  or  quantity  of  Paraguayan 
lace  exported  to  the  Kiver  Plate  countries,  but  the  trade  is  of  some 
importance.  Very  little  Paraguayan  lace  finds  its  way  to  either 
Europe  or  to  the  United  State.s,  practically  the  only  articles  reach- 


President  IjOPEz,  sixty  years  ago,  gave  the  indu.stry  every  encour¬ 
agement.  One  chamber  in  his  palace  was  decorated  with  patterns 
of  the  finest  lace  hung  on  a  background  of  crimson  satin. 

To-day  handuti  (pronounced  nyandutee)  is  seldom  made  in  the 
homes  of  the  better  classes,  although  some  women  in  the  older 
families  continue  to  make  the  lace  as  a  pastime.  Of  recent  years 
Paraguayan  women  of  all  classes  have,  to  a  great  extent,  given  up 
the  use  of  handutf  for  the  trimming  of  dresses  and  have  discontinued 
Avearing  the  mantilla  of  native  lace.  On  account  of  the  decided 
jireference  shown  for  articles  of  imported  lace  the  old  industry  is 
steadily  declining. 


THE  i'aXDUTI  or  SPIDER-WEB  LACE  OF  PARAGUAY. 
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ill"  those  parts  of  the  world  beiii"  gifts  sent  abroad  or  taken  home  by 
travelers. 

While  the  spider-web  lace  of  Paraguay  bears  a  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  industry  to  its  beginning.  It  has 
lieen  written  of  as  the  work  of  the  Guaranis,  one  of  the  ancient 
Indian  tribes  inhabiting  Paraguay  at  the  coining  of  the  Spanish, 
in  1530,  who,  with  native  filx'rs  or  cotton  imitated  the  web  of  the 
spider.  Although  the  early  Spanish  historians  have  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  the  customs  and  jirimitive  handicrafts  of  the  ancient  Indian 
trilies,  no  mention  is  made  of  lace  making.  The  Guarani  were 
weavers  of  coarse  cotton  or  fiber  falirics,  and  this  is,  most  likely,  as 
far  as  they  jirogressed  in  the  working  of  textiles.  Explorers  have 
noticed  curious  aralH'sijues.  earthenware  statuettes,  and  wood  carv¬ 
ings  of  early  Paraguayan  origin,  all  being  copies  from  nature,  but 
the  inliabitants  of  old  I’araguay  were  hardly  capable  of  making  lace. 

The  word  nandutf  is  taken  from  the  (iiiarani,  but  in  the  old  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  this  tongue,  compiled  by  the  Jesuits,  the  definition  given 
of  the  wonl  is  very  precise  ami  limited;  the  extent  of  the  significance 
of  nandutf  lieing,  literally,  cobweb. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteimth  centuries  embroidery  of  geo¬ 
metrical  patterns  in  colored  silk,  on  a  network  of  small  mesbes,  was 
made  throughout  Europe.  This  was  known  as  “  spider  work.”  A 
weaving  of  threa«ls  with  a  needle  into  a  foundation  of  net  has  been 
done  for  a  long  tim<!  in  Spain,  (he  leading  characteristics  of  this 
hn-e  IxMug  a  ])attern  of  rejjeated  sriuares  filled  up  with  radiating 
figiiH'S.  When  fine  thread  is  used  the  eflect  of  heavy  cobwebs  is 
j^roduced.  .‘^oiiie  of  the  cf*arse  torchon  ”  lace  of  Paraguay  is  similar 
to  the  ."ipani^li  pnaliict. 

While  Spain  was.  to  a  certain  extent,  a  lace-making  country,  none 
of  the  {jroflucts  were  distinctive,  Spanish  histoi-ians  and  the  or- 
«linances  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  e-enturies  do 
not  allude*  te>  the*  ineliistry.  Considerable*  lae*e*  was  maele*  in  e*onve*nts, 
but  the  bulk  of  th<*  lae*e*s  use*d  in  Spain  we*i'e*  inipoi'te*d  freeni  Spanish 
FlaneJers.  both  e>f  the  ne*e*e||e*-pe»int  ami  jiillow  varie*tie‘s. 

A  pilhiw  laee  is  nia<le  in  .Malta  e»f  black,  while*,  ami  |•e*e|  lhre*aels, 
chie-fly  in  ge*eRne*lrie!  pa(te*rns,  im-lmling  e*ircle*s.  whe*e*ls,  and  radiatieens 
•  if  hha|>e*s  Ie-<*nibling  grains  eif  whe*at.  'I'his  e*hai  ae-te*ris(  ie*  eef  ele*- 
sign.  apj>e*aritig  in  iae*e*s  etf  similar  make*  which  have*  be*e*n  ie|e*n(i(ied 
a-  fje-noe'se;  jtilhjw  la«*e;s  of  thee  e*ai‘ly  se*ve*n(e*e*nl h  e*e*iitui'y,  re*appe*ai‘ 
in  .Spanish  anej  Paraguayan  we»rk. 

'I  he*  namiuti  of  Paraguay  umlouble*dly  was  first,  made*  in  iinitalietn 
of  the?  Ehani-h  or  Ge*m»e*s<*  lae*e*H  breiuglit  tee  Anie*rie*a  by  the*  Spanish 
-etl|e*r-,,  as  lh<e  e*arly  e|e*HignH  etf  (he*  Paraguayan  lae*e*  se*e*niH  (ei  havee 
itt-t-o  e-opiee]  from  patleerns  e<f  Europetan  ne*e!dle;-peunt  lae*e  of  abemt  (he*, 
y«;ar  15.50. 
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For  many  years  I’araguayan  laces  were  made  with  little  variety  of 
pattern.  The  fifriu'es  were  chiefly  "eometric.  Ihiraguayan  women, 
however,  are  famous  for  their  skill  with  the  needle  and,  combined 
with  a  sense  of  beauty  and  their  wonderful  imitative  faculty,  they 
introduced  floral  forms,  scrolls,  and  a  lar^e  variety  of  fijinres  into 
their  jiroduct.  Very  few  orifrinal  patterns  are  produced  to-day. 
The  desijrns  are  known  by  their  (Juarani  names,  but  many  are  easily 
recognized,  such  as  the  sun,  the  butterfly,  the  star,  the  cross,  and  the 
I'ice-stalk  2iRtterns. 

Much  of  the  lace  made  at  the  jiresent  time  is  comjiosed  of  certain 
stock  or  set  desijrns,  chiefly  circles  and  wheels,  and  these  are  scattered 
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ill  the  general  jiattern  at  the  cajirice  of  the  maker.  In  some  articles 
there  is  noted  a  very  irrejinlar  and  widely  different  <irou2)in<;  of 
desifrn,  frequently  includinjr  11  or  12  different  patteiTis,  and  this 
Avoi’k  is  regarded  as  the  best.  Articles  of  one  set  jiattern  are  not 
considered  attractive  or  characteristic. 

With  little  or  no  knowledfre  of  drawiii"  or  desifin,  the  skillful, 
])atient,  and  industrious  women  of  Parajruay  make  much  beautiful 
lace.  Some  of  their  work  is  very  artistic  and  of  sjilendid  quality. 
The  very  finest  lace,  made  of  either  cotton  or  silk  thread,  is  as 
delicate  and  filmy  as  the  cobweb  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

In  making  the  lace,  a  pattern  is  first  outlined,  in  jiencil  or  charcoal, 
niion  a  groundwork  of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk.  The  fabric  iqion  which 
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the  lace  is  made  is  held  firmly  in  a  light  wooden  frame  calleil  ”  basti- 
dor."  As  the  work  progresses  the  lace  is  lightly  stitched  to  the  fabric 
held  in  the  frame,  and  Avhen  completed  the  finished  article  i-  released 
by  cutting  these  threads. 

Considering  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  this  hand¬ 
made  lace  and  the  relatively  low  ])rices  for  which  it  sells,  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  native  women,  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes, 
who  earn  their  living  by  lace  making,  will  spend  so  much  time  work¬ 
ing  at  articles  that  sell  so  cheaply.  The  making  of  a  tine  handker¬ 
chief  rcMiuires  two  months*  steady  labor,  working  from  sunrise  to  sun- 


I.NTKKIOK  OF  A  WlIOLESAl.E  AND  KETAin  STORE  IN'  ASl'NClO.N  WJIEKE  NANni  TI 
I.ACE  IS  SOU). 

set,  and  this  article  will  .m*11  for  about  100  or  $(1  -Vmerican 

gold.  'Fhe  lace  “  bolero."  or.  as  it  is  called  here.  **  torero."  re»iuires 
from  fotir  to  si.x  months  to  make.  A  fine  parasol  cover  can  not  be 
completed  within  one  year,  and  all  this  article  will  bring  is  500  y>c.s“o.«, 
or  ab:)ut  s;50  American  money.  The  j^rices  of  all  articles  vary 
greatly  accor<ling  to  the  material  us(‘d  and  the  (piality  of  the  work. 

'I'he  little  town  of  Itaugtia.  situated  about  ifO  miles  from  .Asuncion, 
is  the  centei'  of  the  Paraguayan  lace  indtistrv.  Practically  every 
family  in  this  town  is  engaged  in  lace  making,  and  the  grandmothers 
of  tX)  work  in  the  long  pillared  corridors  of  the  ohi  hotises  side  by 
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hide  ^vitll  their  <>:rand(lau<rhtei's  of  1>  years  of  ajre.  'I’lie  little  children 
in  thih  villaj^e  of  lace  makers  take  np  the  needle  at  a  very  early  a<>e 
and  in  a  few  years  hecoine  very  dexterous  work(*rs.  I’i'ohahly  1.000 
women  and  children  in  this  district  are  occupied  exclusively  in  the 
making  of  lace. 

'File  products  consist  of  pillow  diams.  collars,  stoles,  toreros,  para¬ 
sol  covers,  handkei'chiefs.  mantillas,  colhu's.  curtains.  tiMimnings  for 
dresses  and  underwear,  while  elahorately-worked  rol)es  and  divsses 
aie  fmpiently  made  to  order. 

'i'here  ai'e  several  other  household  industries,  peculiar  to  Parairuay. 
which  still  exist  despite  the  com|)etiti<»n  of  imported  article-.  Na¬ 
tive  sweets,  jams  and  pre-ei’ves.  li(jU(Mirs  and  rums  of  excellent 
cpiality  are  still  manufactun‘d  on  a  'small  scale.  Some  native 
lemedies  aie  still  made  and  are  hifrhly  appreciated. 

Over  three  hnndr<‘d  years  ajiro  the  Jesuits  e-tahlished  a  pottery  in 
the  little  town  of  Ita  and  the  Indians  made  a  variety  of  articles  for 
llie  use  of  the  missions.  Much  of  the  pottery  used  in  Parafi'iiayan 
homes  to-day  comes  from  Ita.  and  the  women  of  this  district  art' 
noted  for  their  dexterity  as  workers  in  clay.  M’ater  jars,  crocks, 
pitchers,  vases,  and  even  i)ipin<!:  and  tiles,  all  handmade,  come  from 
the  ])ott(‘ries  of  Ita. 

'Flu*  making  of  hammocks  and  the  weavinj;  of  textiles  was.  half  a 
(•(“iiturv  a<ro.  one  of  the  important  household  industries.  Nativt' 
fabrics  are  still  woven,  hut  to  a  limited  extent,  and  this  inditstry 
is  dyin^r  <>nt.  Hammocks  are  made  in  fairly  laifrc  (luantities.  The 
he-t  hammocks  j)i'oduced  hy  the  women  weaviu’s  of  I’ara^itay  an* 
made  of  native  cotton  which  they  have  plantt'd.  picked,  and  spun 
themselves;  they  an*  heaiitifiilly  tinishe(l  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
A  <ro(»d  hammock  recpiires  about  two  months'  steady  labor,  but  will 
sell  for  about  lot)  yec.so.s-,  or  American  money. 


i 
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DEL  RIO 


CUBA  exported  1,2031,400  erates  of  pineapples  dnrin<r  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1005),  accordinjj  to  accurate  sta¬ 
tistics  kept  in  Havana  by  Mr.  AV.  M.  Daniel,  general  agent 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  This  is  the  largest  crop 
on  record ;  it  exceeded  that  of  the  year  preceding  by  312,500  crates. 
Eight  years  ago  the  total  exportation  from  the  island  was  little  more 
than  last  years  increase  over  15)07-8. 

The  month  of  October  saw  fewest  pines  sent  forward.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  movement  was,  as  usual,  in  Alay.  New  York  took  the  largest 
number  of  crates,  with  Mobile  second.  New  Orleans  third.  Florida 
fourth,  and  Galveston  out  of  the  reckoning  entirely. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  last  year's  business: 


Piiinti)i)hs  ill  Cnitcfi. 

[Estimated  wpIkIiI,  per  crato,  so  pounds;  ostimati'd  value  per  crate,  $1.] 


Via 

Via 

the  Munson 
Steamship 
Line 

(Mobile). 

Via 

New  York 

Via 

Peninsular 

1908-9. 

and  Cuba 

the  Morgan 

and  Occiden- 

Totals  by 

Mail  Steam- 

Line  (New 

tal  Steamship 

months. 

ship  Oo. 
(New  York). 

Orleans).  * 

! 

Co.  (Knights 
Key).  j 

.luly . 

37,268 

1,097 

(iO 

1 

38,425 

August . 

2,516 

436 

2, 982 

September . 

3,329 

305 

3,634 

October . 

2, 194 

145 

2,339 

November . 

9,197 

1,047 

1,055 

11,299 

December . 

6,782 

1,375 

3,276 

10,433 

.bumarv . 

13,891 

767 

2,825 

17,48;i 

February  . 

16, 232 

1,095 

9,454 

25,7,81 

March . 

21,432 

4,594 

11,441 

557 ,  Hu 

April . 

22;t,  442 

48, 104 

78,014 

11,760 

361,;4-20 

May . 

316,621 

27,815 

82, 970 

rsi.  7-42 

481, 148 

June . 

211,910 

28,027 

18,518 

9,700 

268, 155 

Totals  bv  ports . 

1  862,844 

114,  ,807 

207,613 

78, 202 

1,21k?,  466 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  crops  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Figures  given  for  15)01-2,  15)03—1,  are  for  shi2iments  from 
December  1  to  .June  30  of  those  years,  resjiectively.  Figui’es  given 
for  15)04-5,  15)05-(),  15)07-8,  15)08-5),  are  for  shipments  from  .July  1  to 
.Tune  30 — that  is,  for  the  fiscal  years  mentioned — as  shown  in  Mr. 
Daniel’s  records,  which  are  the  comjfietest  kept. 

“By  1.  A.  WRUiiiT,  editor  of  "(.'iiha.  (’aiiitiil.  and  (’oniitry."  Havana. 
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Crop. 

Destination. 

Florida.  Mobile. 

New  Y( 

)rk. 

Crates.  Barrels.  Crates.  Barrels. 

Crr.te.s. 

Barrels. 

1901  and  HXW... 

liHr.’uiul  1903... 

1903  and  1901... 

1901  and  1903... 

1905  and  1900... 

1906  and  1907... 

1907  and  190K... 

1902  to  190.S . 

190Hand  1909... 

Mobile..* .  . _  U),437  |  5,73« 

69, 421 
449, 715 

102. 666 
45,413 

Mobile .  9K.171  1  6,0St2 

a85, 885 

2.  .551 

Mobile . : .  r2ii,474  i . 

.\50, 324 

2.13 

737,992 

1,013 

Mobile _ _ lll.li>7  . 

507, S23 

374 

Mobile . 

.  98. 545  1 

New  York . 

705, 449 

527 

Mobile . 

. i  19S,8tiO  1  (; 

Crop  totols  as  e.\- 
I>orted . 

<  irand  totals  in  crates 

|ieri«)rt . 

In  crates  by  jajrts . 

Exportation,  1902-09. 

/  Hl,6I0  (  767,191  1  ,,  ^.5- 

(  3,406,C.09 
\  305,611 

|l52,S07 

87,974  .  799.868  . 

7S,202  . ;  207,613  . 

3,712,22:? 

8(i2. 844 

ItiO,  176  . 1  993, 461  . 

1 

4,.'i75.  Ui7 

*  ’rop. 

Destination. 

Xew  Orleans. 

Calves-  i 
ton. 

Crop  totals 
la-r  iMirt. 

Grand 
totals  in 
crates  per 
eri>p. 

Crates. 

Barrels. 

(nili*'. 

1901  and  19(r2... 

Florida  i«irts . ^ 

Mobile . 

1 

10,115  1 
■27.913  1 
■274,753  1 

313,031 

190-2  and  1903..., 

510.691  1 

92, 296 

12, 247 

Mobile . 

iio:f)5H 

7(i3, 049 

llHlSaml  1904... 

390,937  1 
3-2,510 
128,474 

New  Orleans . ‘ 

Mobile . 

32,510 

601,971 

190>and  1905...  1 

5-)0,  790 
83, 3.59 
11.5,277 
77,  .559 

83, 3.59 

Mobile . . ' 

1 

^  826,985 

19(i5an<I  1906... 

1 

740.018  1 
95,  .MO 

9.5,  .540  ; 

Mobile . ' 

Galveston . j 

2.717 

■2,7-;7 

949,412 

1906  and  1907... 

.*8)8, 571 
.54, 449 

.">4,419  1 

.Mobile . 

98;  547 
67 

GalvesUm . 

1 

1  1 

67 

661,634 

! 

1907  ainl  190H... 

4.5, 31  i 

16 

45.  :i7:? 

198:372 

■218 

'  GalvesU>ii . 

. 

.  213 

^  9.50,  <-66 

1902  to  1908 . 

1  ('roptf)lals  Hsexp^»rt«Ml... 

1  4.53,495 

\  21,  .526 

}  12,-2|->3 

3,032 

■  Grand  totals  in  crates 

473,021 

111,307 

1 

3,tt:!2 

'  .5,072,113 

1 ,  ■263. 466 

1903  and  1909... 

Kx|Kirtatioii,  190-2-1909... 

592, 323 

, .  3,032 

1 .  6,3;t5,.534 

I 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  table  the  disappearance  of  ship¬ 
ments  by  barrel,  in  favor  of  the  modern  method  of  shipment  by  crate. 

The  statement  shows,  too,  the  steady  develojiment  of  traffic  through 
(iidf  ports.  New  York  has  always  taken  the  bulk  of  Cuba’s  pine  crop 
for  distribution  through  the  eastern  United  States,  but  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  are  capturing  increasing  quantities  of  the  fruit  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  growing  markets  of  the  Middle  and  MYstern  States. 

One-third  of  Cuba's  pineapple  crop  is  produced  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province — the  western  end  of  Cuba.  Transportation  of  pineapples 
constitutes,  in  the  season,  a  large  part  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the 
Western  Railway  of  Havana. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  shipping  expenses  per  crate  from 
points  along  that  railway  to  its  station  in  Havana : 

Pincapitics — Expenses  to  Havana. 

[••  L.  ('.  L.”  means  “  less  than  enrlond  lots."  “  L."  Is  shippinK  parlance  for  “  carload 

lot."  a  "  carload  "  of  pines  lieinK  at  the  least  ll.'iO  cratt's.J 


Freight  per  crate  to  Cristina  i 

Payable  in  Ameri-  ' 

can  monev.  i  „  ,  .  .  ; 

Freight  per  crate  to  Cristina 

Payable  in  .Vmeri- 
can  money. 

1 

1 

1  L.C.L.  j 

C.  L. 

L.  C.  L. 

C.  L. 

so.  20 

SO.  12 

SO.  08 

.19 

.  11 

.19 

.  11 

.18 

10 

.  18 

.18 

.17 

.  16 

.16 

.11  Gabriel . 

.07  ■ 

1  . 05 

.15 

.10  SllIlKl . 

.07 

.05 

.  1-4 

.  14 

05 

.13 

San  Cristobal . 

.13 

.08,^ 

In  Havana  the  fruit  incurs  certain  exjienses,  which  may  be  cal¬ 
culated  as  follows: 


Pineapples  per  erate — Expenses  in  Havana  (American  mnnei/). 

Cartape  or  wharfape _ .SO.  Oi:r> 

If  the  sliiiniient  leaves  from  Ilamulados  or  Havana  Central 
wharf,  no  cartage  is  incurred.  If  the  shipment  leaves  from  Regia, 
no  cartage  is  incurrtHl,  hut  the  wharf  there  being  private  proiH'rty 
a  wliarfage  charge  is  levied  amounting  to  !f0.02.j  per  crate:  mini¬ 
mum  charge,  .$1.50  jH'r  shipment.  If  sliipments  leave  from  Caha- 
leria,  e.artage  across  the  city  is  incurred. 


Handling  at  wharf _  .01 

Ligiiterage _  .  o:? 

Not  always  incurred. 

Rrokerage _  .  01 


This  charge  varies  according  to  tlie  lu'oker;  some  charge  $1  i)er 
shipment  and  others  $1.50,  iind  some  .$0.0;{  |H‘r  crate. 
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These  figiu’es  were  compiled  from  the  b(X)ks  of  Piel  &  Co.  and 
Gwinn  &  Olcott,  both  well-known  commission  firms  in  Havana;  they 
obtained  in  shipments  actually  made. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  shipping  exjienses  per  crate  from 
Havana  to  the  jiorts  named: 

Phicaitjtlcx — ('.rjK'iisrn  fmtii  sliiii's  siilr  in  lliirann  to  unlr  in  itort  named. 

[Per  c-rato  ;  mi'asurcraont,  21  cubic  foot;  estimated  vaiuo,  .51  ;  wcijiiit,  SO  pounds.] 


Clii- 

cano. 


Items  of  expense. 


New 

Or- 

ieiins. 


M(e 

l)ile. 


New 

York. 


ritts- 

burK. 


'  Gal¬ 
veston. 


•_  sJ  U  I 


(’onsnlar  invoice. 


Freistit.  Havana  to  .  .TO  .  57 
IH)rt  named. 


.3(i  Mltl  .  ;>(t  .  Iki  .3.5  I  .35  .t»7 


Primage. 


Custom-house 
clearance  at  port 
of  entry. 


.17  .17  ,.17  .17  .17  .17 


.17  .17  .17  .17 


Wharfape  at  port 
of  arrival. 
Cartage  and 
commi.s.slon. 


Per  shipment 
(minimum  cliarge). 


$2..50  required  wlien 
shipment  is  valued 
at  SlUO  or  over. 

The  Ward  Line’s  mini¬ 
mum  bill  of  lading 
is  86;  to  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  Florida 
ports,  K.2.5. 

Tile  larger  the  ship¬ 
ment  the  smaller 
proportionately  i  s 
tile  primage  charge. 

$2.  Clearance  fees 
vary  from  $1  on 
shipments  valued  at 
less  than  $100  to  82 
on  larger  lots. 

Fnder  the  new  tariff. 

Cartage  varies  with 
the  port;  6  cents  a 
crate  is  the  usual 
New  York  charge. 
Commission  varies 
from  7  to  10  })er 
cent  of  the  selling 
price,  the  latter  lig- 
nre  usually  jirevail- 
ing. 


From  these  details  a  prospective  shipper  would  he  able  to  figure  out 
his  future  transportation  expenses,  according  to  the  location  of  his 
field  and  the  market  he  selects, 

Culian  pineapjiles  have  a  market  all  their  own.  I'hey  ai'e  put  to 
special  uses  and  are  a  fruit  that  is  wanted.  According  to  Consul- 
(leneral  Kodgers  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  Xo.  3542. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  27,  1009)  — 

The  aveniire  jirice  olitaiiied  can  not  la*  given,  lint,  liroadly  stated,  it  could  not 
have  lK*en  (iast  siqison)  much  ov(‘r  $2  ii  crate,  as  the  finer  lots  in  the  earl.v 
season  wiii  not  usiiiilly  run  over  ,$4.  and  in  the  height  of  the  sliiiiiiing  season 
they  are  often  soid  iis  iow  as  I?!  a  crate.  To  show  a  profit  for  tiie  grower  tlie 
lirice  in  Ilabana  innst  not  Ik*  niiich  under  .$1.25  it  cnite,  while  the  exporter  or 
iinitorter  who  iissuines  freiglit.  duty,  Itrokerage,  and  it  variety  of  other  chiirges, 
can  not  hope  for  imicli  if  lie  can  not  get  at  Iciist  .$2. 

Tlie  itineiipitle  industry  is  tlu*  direct  resuit  of  an  Aniericiin  demand  for  the 
IirtMluct.  It  is  not  Uultan  in  tlie  sensi*  of  owner.sliii*,  nor  of  cultivation,  tlie 
piirticipiition  of  natives  Iteing  so  small  in  botli  relations  as  to  1h*  inconsequential. 


THIS  CHART 
FOURTH  CHA 
AT  THE  END 


WILL  BE  THE 
CHART  APPEARING 
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The  Anieriean  market  demaiulin};  a  larjje  ami  steady  source  of  supply,  Ameri- 
c.iii  capital  was  invested  with  that  of  tlie  Spanish  Koiwers,  with  the  result 
th.it  to-day  nearly  all  the  pineapple  plantations  are  owned  by  Americans  and 
Spaniards  and  worked  by  them,  althoujih  at  extremely  busy  seasons  Cubans  are 
employed  to  some  extent. 

The  jiroduct  of  these  plantations,  which  are  located  within  easy  rail  or  road 
haul  of  Hahana,  is.  furthermore,  carried  almost  exclusively  to  American  mar¬ 
kets  by  American  ships.  furnishiiiK  perhaps  the  best  frei>;ht  emanatiiiK  from 
Cuba. 

Therefore  the  action  of  the  American  Congress  in  increasing  duty 
on  Cuban  pines  entering  American  markets  from  14J  cents  to  17 
cents  jter  crate  was  the  more  deeply  resented  in  this  island.  Ameri¬ 
can  growers,  handlers,  and  consumers  are  the  persons  who  pay  for 
the  protection  extended  Florida  growers. 

The  increase  in  duty  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  pineapple  busi¬ 
ness  of  Cuba,  but  it  does  narrow  the  margin  of  profit — never  too  wide 
or  too  stable. 

(irowers  and  shij^pers  sustained  heavy  losses  during  the  season 
just  ended  because  the  market  was  overstocked,  Cuba’s  tremendous 
crop  contributing  to  break  it.  Small  growers  (American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  settlers)  who  had  been  encouraged  to  plant  pines  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  comparatively  sure  crop  and  yield  their  return  soon 
were  suti'erers. 

(Irowers  are  hopefully  considering  the  possibility  of  canning  pines, 
to  be  sold  in  bulk  to  Canada  or  to  England,  and  they  also  hope  to 
dispose  of  much  fresh  fruit,  especially  to  Canada.  The  Canadian 
government  recently  sent  a  representative  to  Hahana  to  study  the 
matter  of  return  cargoes  for  ships  of  a  subsidized  line  from  Canada 
to  Cuba,  and  he  was  impressed  with  the  opportunity  the  present 
situation  concerning  pineapples  affords.  Certainly,  in  view  not  only 
of  recently  increased  freight  rates  to  the  United  States  and  the  new' 
duty,  but  also  because  Cuba’s  crops  are  flooding  the  market  at  its 
best,  some  reorganization  is  necessary. 
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The  island  of  Cuba — 14.000  square  miles  in  area — is  truly  re¬ 
markable  for  the  seenie  beauty  of  its  landscapes,  its  trop¬ 
ical  ve«retation  and  bird  life,  and  the  historical  interest  and 
architectural  features  of  its  old  Spanish  towns  and  for¬ 
tresses.  Its  winter  climate  comes  very  near  perfection.  A  j)aiuter 
will  wax  enthusiastic  over  Cuban  color — the  j)ainted  houses  of  the 
Spani.'h  towns;  the  wonuui's  dresses;  the  jror^eous  flowerinjr  trees 
and  shrubs;  the  brilliant  jrreen  siijrar  cane  Avith  its  delicate  mauve- 
jrray  blossom;  the  plumajre  of  Cuban  tro^ons.  parrots,  cuckoos,  kes¬ 
trels.  and  starlings;  the  white.  c<)lumnar  stems  of  the  royal  ])alms; 
and  the  unrivaled  sunsets.  The  botaidst.  ornithologist,  aiithropolo- 
jfist,  and  butterfly  collector  will  find  material  for  months  of  fascinat- 
iiifr  study. 

Havana  is  probabh'  the  most  picturesque  city  in  America,  not  even 
exceptinjr  Caitajfena.  on  the  north  coast  of  Colombia;  and  Cartagena, 
like  Havana.  .Santiago,  and  other  Cul)an  and  Spanish-American 
towns,  is  l>eautiful  eJiou<rh  in  color  and  form  to  provoke  a  special 
school  of  painters,  if  landscape  paintini;  wen*  not  nearly  dead  under 
the  advancement  of  photography.  'I'he  harbor  of  Havana  is  entered 

"  I5y  .Sir  IIarky  .[oiinston.  (J.  .M.  (J.,  K.  ('.  It.  ( Ut'pnMluced  from  tlie 

f'rapliical  .Journal.”  l.ondon.) 

Sir  Harry  .Iomnstox  was  liorn  in  1S.”iS,  in  I.ondoti.  Kimland.  educated  at  Stock- 
w<*ll  (Jraniinar  School  .•ind  Kind's  Collcfre,  .-ind  studied  |iaintiim  at  the  Itoyal 
.Academy.  In  ISTO  he  was  metliilist  of  the  South  Kensin.nton  .School  of  .Art.  In 
1S7!)-SO  lie  traveled  in  .North  .Afi'ica;  later,  ISSli-S;},  explori*)!  I’sirtufiuese  West 
.Africa  ami  tin*  i;iv<*r  Koim*o.  and  in  issj  commanded  a  scientilic  (‘.vpedilion  of 
the  Itoyal  So<-i<‘ty  to  .Mount  Kilimanjaro.  He*  has  h(*(‘n  Itritish  vic(‘-consul  in 
fameroons.  actiim  consul  in  .Mo/.amhiipie,  and  menila*!*  of  an  e.xpedition  to 
I.ak<?s  Xyasa  iinil  'I'anKanyika.  Kor  thes<>  and  otlu'r  m(>rilorions  S(*rvices  in 
•Africa  he  was  knighted  in  ISliO.  He  has  piihlished  essays  on  T’tt.anda  I’ro- 
t<*<-torate.  Itiver  Kon;;ii,  Kilimanjaro:  has  written  Hisl<iry  of  a  Slavi*.  l.ifi*  of 
Livingstone,  various  Itlue  I'.ooks  ami  JteiMirts  on  t'entral  Africa,  History  of 
( 'oloni/.at ion  of  Africa  hy  .Alien  Itaces,  etc.,  and  was  the  lirsi  to  ileinonsl rale, 
hy  means  of  hides  and  skulls  iu  p<»ssession  of  I  la*  natives,  the  e.xistenci*  in 
.Africa  of  a  hitherto  unclassified  animal,  (he  okapi,  somewhat  similar  to  flu* 
iriniffe,  hut  without  the  len;;lh  of  neck.  His  studies  have  h)‘<‘n  hioloitical  and 
{.'eoeraphii-al,  and  he  has  r<H-eived  the  trold  meilal  from  the  /oolo;'ical,  Itoyal 
<;<,*oj:raphical,  and  Itoyal  .^coltish  tleouraplih-al  societi(*s. 
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by  a  deep,  narrow  strait,  coiinnanded  by  the  frowning  forts  of  the 
Morro  and  Cabanas.  This  strait  widens  abruptly  into  a  magnificent 
basin;  but  the  sea  front  of  Havana  and  the  approach  through  the  nat¬ 
ural  canal  irresistibly  recall  Venice — an  illusion  further  fostered  by 
the  somewhat  gondola-like  appearance  of  the  “  guadanos,”  the  boats 
with  awnings  which  ply  to  and  fro  over  the  green  water.  Curiously 
enough,  the  most  striking  public  building  of  Havana,  and  that  which 
with  the  dome  reminds  one  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice,  is 
a  quite  recent  addition  of  the  Americans — the  Lonja  de  los  Yireres  ” 
(Produce  Exchange).  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  few  years  ago 
this  most  splendid  building  of  all  Hav'ana  did  not  exist.  Nowadays 
it  is  the  heading  up  of  the  city,  jdaced  with  an  appreciation  of  scenic 
effect  so  distinguished,  as,  from  our  conventional  point  of  view,  to 
be  more  characteristic  of  France  than  of  the  United  States.  But 
those  who  have  seim  twentieth-century  New  York,  Boston,  Washing¬ 
ton.  and  Philadelphia  should  realize  that  in  splendor  and  originality 
of  architectural  genius  North  America  is  now  leading  the  world. 

The  American  occupation  also  endowed  Havana  with  its  noble 
esplanade  or  marine  drive,  which  from  the  end  of  the  Prado  and  the 
low  promontory  of  La  Punta  (opposite  the  Morro  fort)  extends  for 
3  or  4  miles  along  the  seacoast  past  the  pretty  western  suhurbs  of 
Havana.  The  same  agency  has  furnished  Havana  with  banks,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  markets.  The  streets,  narrow  and  broad,  have  been  paved 
or  asphalted  so  that  their  surface  is  invariably  clean;  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  repaired  and  extended;  the  mosquito  and  the  flea,  with 
the  disajipearance  of  their  breeding  grounds,  have  been  eradicated; 
the  result  being  that  Havana  is  now  an  absolutely  healthy  town,  and 
from  some  points  of  view  an  ideal  place  of  residence.  The  Spanish 
beauty  of  the  city  has'  been  left  undisturlK'd,  and  it  is  very  marked. 
Most  of  the  old  houses  i)resent  a  jilain  aspect  to  the  street  fi-ont 
(except  for  the  beautiful  ironwork  of  the  long  window  grilles),  but 
the  arched  entrances  of  the  passages,  when  the  massive  outer  doors 
are  o|)ened,  reveal  enchanting  patioH  of  troi)ical  vegetation,  fountains, 
bright  pluniaged  parrots  and  gaily  caparisoned  mules  or  horses. 
Many  of  the  streets  have  massive  colonnades  along  one  side,  in  the 
shade  of  which  a  great  variety  of  shops  display  their  wares.  The 
other  side  of  the  medal  is  the  much  increased  cost  of  living  which 
has  j)revailed  since  the  American  occuj)ation.  The  dearness  of  com¬ 
fortable  living  in  Havana  ami  most  other  Cuban  towns  is  the  oidy 
deterrent  which  can  be  (pioted — besides  the  sea  voyage — to  exjdain 
why  (hiba  should  not  be  the  jirincijiai  winter  resort  of  civilized 
America. 

4'he  railways  of  (’uha  are  owned  and  worked  by  several  American, 
British,  and  ('anadian  comj)anies.  They  extend  eastward  from 
Havana  to  (iuantananio,  zigzag  across  the  island  from  north  coast  to 
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•soiitli  coast,  and  penetrate  also  from  Havana  into  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  and  toward  that  Isle  of  Pines,  *  *  *  one  of  the  many 

earthly  paradises  of  the  Antilles. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  scenery  of  Cuba  is  certainly  struck  by 
the  royal  palm  {Oreodoxa  Vi'<jiu).  This  is  possibly  the  most  beanti- 
fnl  and  stately  member  of  a  princely  order  of  plants.  It  is  especially 
characteristic  of  Cuba,  for  although  found  also  (sparingly)  in  His¬ 
paniola  and  in  Porto  Rico,  it  is  not  native  to  the  other  Antilles  or 
to  tropical  America.  It  has  been  so  widely  introduced  into  the  other 
West  India  islands  and  Brazil  that  its  area  of  distribution  appears 
at  first  to  be  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  But  it  grows  nowhere 
with  such  stateliness  as  in  Cuba.  The  O.  oloracca  or  “  cabbage 
palm”  of  Jamaica  is  a  near  relation,  but  of  humbler  appearance. 
The  stems  of  the  royal  palms  are  absolutely  smooth,  rounded-like 
columns,  and  a  uniform  gray-white.  The  fronds  as  they  wither  fall 
otf  cleanly,  leaving  no  perceptible  roughness  or  scar;  the  result  is 
that  a  row  of  royal  palms  looks  like  a  colonnade  of  white  marble 
pillars  crowned  with  a  copious  but  neatlj'  arranged  gerhe  of  glossy 
green  fronds.  The  greenish — and  when  ripe,  creamy  white  blossoms 
(followed  by  small,  shining,  reddish  fruit)  grow  out  with  prim 
neatness  below  the  sheaf  of  fronds,  just  where  the  white  marble 
column  of  the  stem  changes,  without  transition  of  tint,  into  the 
smooth  emerald  green  midribs  of  the  ascending  plumes  of  the  fronds. 
The  royal  palm  is  a  fastidiously  beautiful  thing.  We  shall  yet  find 
the  location  of  the  vegetable  soul;  and  we  shall  then  know  that 
Oreodoxa  is  as  self-conscious  and  jiroud  of  its  appearance  as  the 
peacock  or  the  life  guardsman. 

Nearly  every  residnice  or  even  farmstead  in  Cuba  is  approached 
by  an  avenue  of  royal  palms,  and  although  they  do  not  precisely 
gi'ow  in  forests,  still  the  royal  palms  permeate  Cuba  with  their  stately^ 
influence,  redeeming  the  landscapes  from  any  meanness,  even  where 
industrialism  has  aimed  at  substituting  the  prosperous  sameness  of 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  or  tobacco  for  the  variegated  color  and  outline  of 
forest,  bamboo  thicket,  and  prairie.  Othw  noteworthy  features  in 
the  landscapes  of  the  plains  and  foothills  are  the  brakes  of  glaucous 
green  jialmetto  {/Sahal)  and  clumps  or  actual  forests  of  two  other 
types  of  fan  palm  belonging  to  the  genera  (’(xrothrinax  and  Thrinax. 
'I'lie  Voccothxinax  jialms  grow  to  a  fair  height — 10  or  50  feet — with 
smooth,  round,  gray  stems.  Thrhutx  is  a  much  smaller  palm  with  a 
very  slender,  perpendicular  stem  crowned  by  a  great  mo})  head  of 
gray-green  fan  fronds.  Both  Carrot /irhiax  and  Thrinax  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  S(d)(d  (the  familiar  jialmetto  of  the  Southern  States) 
by  their  smooth  stems,  whereas  the  palmetto  retains  the  dead  frond 
stalks  as  a  defensive  chcraux  de  frinr  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  to 
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the  "rowing  fronds.  All  three  are  singularly  handsome  trees  with 
what  might  be  called  an  “  architectural  *'  beauty. 

Huge  bamlioos  (besides  dwarf  siiecies)  grow  all  over  Cuba.  The 
smaller  bamboos  of  the  genus  Areuuria  (similar  to  those  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States)  are  obviously  indigenous,  as  in  Haiti.  But  a  good  many 
botanists  maintain  that  the  tall  bamboos  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  other  West  Indian  islands  are  of  an  introduced  East 
Indian  species.  If  so,  this  imiiorted  bamboo  has  spread  everywhere 
in  these  lands  till  it  has  become  an  essential  and  very  beautiful 
feature  in  the  scenery. 

An  indigenous  plant  which  arrests  one's  attention  in  Cuba  from  its 
striking  appearance  is  the  cycad,  which  grows  so  commonly  by  the 
roadside  or  at  the  thresholds  of  the  cottiiges.  no  doubt  planted  by  the 
natives  for  its  handsome  appearance. 

Above  2,000  feet  (ordinarily)  the  (leorgian  jiine  makes  its  aiijiear- 
ance,  where  it  has  not  already  been  destroyed  by  reckless  wootl 
cutting  under  the  Spanish  regime.  In  the  island  of  Pines  this  hand¬ 
some  and  valuable  conifer  grows  as  low  down  as  500  feet  altitude 
above  sea  level. 

Where  the  land  has  not  been  cleared  for  plantations,  or  its  eleva¬ 
tion  (lielow  :h000  or  4.000  feet)  does  not  induce  a  temperate  climate, 
the  surface  of  Culia  is  still  clothed  with  dense  tropical  forest,  in 
which  the  Cuban  mahogany  and  ebony  trees  and  a  gcxid  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  flora  of  Central  America  are  met  with.  These  forests 
mostly  linger  in  east-central  and  eastern  Cuba.  They  are  being 
somewhat  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  lumber  concessionnaires.  'I'lie  Oov- 
erninent  of  the  Cuban  Bepublic  is  not  yet  sufliciently  awake  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  forests  in  due  measure  for  the  climate  and 
the  amenities  of  scenery.  There  is  a  feature  in  the  Cuban  woodland 
which  at  once  attracts  the  attention  of  the  tourist  coming  from  the 
north,  and  new  to  the  American  Tropics,  namely,  the  large  numbei- 
of  lerophytic  or  epiphytic  gr«)wths  on  the  branches  and  trunks  of  big 
trees.  These  consist  of  lizardlike  fig  trees,  which  eventually  strangle 
their  host;  of  imunlxM-s  of  the  i>ineapple  family  ( Bromeliacea*) ;  of 
cacti,  aroids,  orchi<ls,  and  ferns.  In  Cuba  the  commonest  growth  on 
the  trees  is  a  pretty  aloelike  with  a  spike  of  reddish- 

yellow  buds,  disajipointing  in  that  they  barely  ojien  their  petals. 

This  ejiiphytic  growth  Ix'gins  in  the  for<‘sts  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  form  of  the  celebrated  “Sj)anish  moss,”  Few  peojile  seem  fo 
1m-  aware  that  this  extraordinary  growth  is  not  a  “  moss”  or  a  lichi-n, 
but  Ix-longs  to  a  genus  of  tin;  pineapple  family.  If  is 

one  of  nature's  Ix-st  jokes,  for  on  the  opposite  siile  of  th((  .\tlantic,  in 
Africa,  we  have  a  real  li(;lien — Uxncd,  “old  man's  bc-ard”  which 
grows  as  a  parasite  on  fn-es  in  the  upland  forests  exactly  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  and  with  pr<;cis<;ly  the  same  color  and  general  appearance  as  the 
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Tillamhia  KsneohJcH  of  the  United  Stiites,  Cuba,  and  the  elevated 
legions  of  the  Antilles  and  Central  America.  But  TUlandx'm  betrays 
itself  as  a  phanerogam  and  monocotyledon  by  its  small  blue  flowers 
like  those  of  the  pineapple. 

The  moister  climate  of  the  Antilles  makes  them  less  suited  to  cactus 
growth  than  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mexico. 
Still  cacti  enter  considerably,  and  pictiiresquel}',  into  the  scenery  of 
eastern  Cuba,  especially  on  sandy  flats,  which  are  the  recently  raised 
lieds  of  former  estuaries  or  lakes.  Here  the  tall  cacti,  especially  of 
the  genus  CercHH,  offer  a  striking  parallel  in  ajipearance  and  role  to 
the  African  eiqihorhias.  Like  them  they  rise  up  out  of  the  barren, 
sun-smitten  waste,  and  serve  as  a  shelter  and  a  nucleus  for  other 
vegetation,  thus  in  time  creating  oases  of  forest. 

The  rivers  of  Cuba,  though  seldom  offering  much  facilities  of 
navigation  (except,  perhaps,  the  case  of  the  Rio  Canto  of  eastern 
Cuba,  which  has  a  navigable  course  inland  from  its  mouth  of  about 
40  miles  for  small  boats),  are  remarkable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
■scenery'.  Their  U2iper  courses  are  a  succession  of  boiling  rapids  and 
snowy'  falls,  as  they  tear  down  through  the  sjdendid  forest  of  the  hills 
and  plateau.s.  The  bed  of  each  river  (away  from  the  alluvial  plains) 
being  usually  bare  limestone;  the  color  of  the  water  is  a  lovely'  green¬ 
ish-blue.  Sometimes  they'  flow  over  a  long  series  of  abrupt  stejis  in 
the  rocks,  exactly’  like  the  formal  descents  of  artificial  cascades. 
When  they'  have  reached  sea  level  they  meander  through  swampy 
forests  of  South  American  luxuriance,  or  create  vast  swamps  which 
are  jungles  of  reeds,  ru.shes,  and  "•  water-hyacinths,'’  and  the  home  of 
countless  herons,  tree-ducks,  jjel leans,  darters,  rails,  and  ja(,*anas. 
The  south  coast  of  Cuba,  away'  from  the  eastern  prolongation,  jios- 
sesses  moie  swamp  lands  of  great  extent  than  the  northern  jiart  of  the 
island.  Zapata  swamp,  in  the  south  of  Cuba,  is  over  2,000  sipiare 
miles  in  area.  This  region  is,  or  was,  the  breeding  gi'ound  of  myriads 
of  white  herons  (egrets) ;  and  here,  in  si)ite  of  native  and  American 
gunners,  urged  on  a  carei^r  of  abomination  bv  the  misplaced  taste  of 
forty  millions  of  unthinking  American  and  European  women,  the 
beautiful  white  Ardea  egretta  is  sufficiently'  numerous  to  be  quite  a 
feature  in  the  landscajie.  In  the  swamps  and  river  estuaries  of  Cuba 
there  are  two  species  of  crocodile — C.  rhomhifer  (peculiar  to  Cuba) 
and  the  widespread  C.  tmicrhunuH  {(t(ntu,s).  In  sjiite  of  the  loose 
statements  of  writers,  I  believe  there  is  no  alligator  and  no  caiman  in 
any  West  Indian  island. 

Cuba,  Hispaniola  (Haiti),  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica  (besides  the 
Bahamas,  Virgin  Islands,  the  northern  Leeward  Islands,  and  Bar¬ 
bados)  are  entirely  without  poisonous  snakes. 

4e  «  4:  >1:  *  * 

These  last,  be  it  noted,  are  absolutely  unconnected  in  the  aflinities 
of  their  reiJilian  fauna  with  Florida  and  North  America,  but  offer 
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some  relationship  to  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America.  These 
indications  as  to  past  land  connections  or  approximations  are  further 
home  out  by  plant,  bird,  spider,  fish,  and  mammal  distribution,  show¬ 
ing;  that  the  (ireater  Antilles  have  had  no  nearer  neijrhborhood  with 
the  Xorth  American  continent  since  the  middle  of  the  Secondary 
epoch  (if  then);  that  their  least  ancient  land  connection  {i  early 
Tertiary)  has  lieen  with  Central  and  not  South  America;  and,  finally, 
that  they  to  some  extent  shared  with  Trojiical  America  a  connection 
with  or  approximation  to  West  Africa  perhaps  as  late  as  the  begin- 
nin<?  of  the  Tertiary  epoch. 

In  Cuba,  as  in  Hispaniola,  the  domestic  pig  has  run  wild,  and 
developed  into  a  lean,  long-legged,  miniature  wild  boar.  The  forests, 
moreover,  of  Cuba  and  of  Haiti  are  full  of  deer.  These  I  found  to 
be  simply  roebuck,  with,  in  the  male,  rather  fine  antlers.  I  also  saw 
in  Cuba  (semidomesticated)  North  American  deer  from  Florida  or 
Louisiana,  or  brocket  deer  from  Venezuela.  But  the  roe  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  type,  and  is  commonest  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
east.  The  history  of  this  introduction  is  that  the  French  first  of  all 
brought  the  roe  from  France  to  Martinique:  then,  as  they  throve 
there,  the  roedeer  were  carried  on  to  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo, 
whence  the  French  or  Spanish  introduced  them  into  Cuba. 

Peacocks  are  abundant  as  domestic  birds  in  Haiti.  It  is  surprising 
they  are  not  kept  also  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba. 

Of  course,  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  in  the  Greater  Antilles 
would  be  to  populate  the  wastes  and  woods,  not  with  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  with  those  of  Central  and 
South  America — to  finish  the  task  that  nature  heedlessly  left  unfin¬ 
ished.  The  magnificent  ocellated  turkey  of  British  Honduras  should 
be  introduced  in  large  numbers  into  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Hispaniola; 
jaguars  should  be  placed  in  small  game  reserves;  tapirs  be  encouraged 
to  roam  where  they  willed;  the  roedeer  should  be  replaced  by  the 
South  American  red  brocket;  and  a  discreet  selection  of  American 
monkeys  and  macaws  be  given  a  new  lease  of  existence  in  the  Antil¬ 
lean  forests. 

As  it  is,  Cuba  and  Jamaica  possess  the  material  for  some  very 
lovely  national  parks  and  bird  reserves  in  the  partially  land-inclosed, 
islet -studded  lagoons  and  gulfs  along  the  northeast  and  southwest 
coasts  of  (hiha  and  the  south  coast  of  Jamaica.  Here  there  are 
already  wonderful  sea  gardens  where,  as  in  a  huge  aquarium,  may  be 
studied  the  life  history  of  sponges,  anemones,  crinoiils,  poly[)s,  and 
strange  crustaceans;  where  the  tourist  may  gaze  fascinated  from 
the  clean  coral  rocks  at  the  marvelously  colored  fish  of  the  West 
Indian  sheltered  waters.  In  the  air  above,  frigate  bii’ds,  phaetons, 
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iiiul  <rannots  are  Mlieelinj?  and  poisinjrj  on  the  still  waters  there  are 
niauy  pelicans  and  flaininj'o;  indeed,  the  boldly  marked  dark-jrniy, 
white,  and  lemon-tinted  Pelicanus  fnscus  is  very  tame,  and  delights  to 
jH'ich  in  a  spirit  of  Japanese  art  on  the  fishinjx  stakes  or  naviiration 
beacons.  Birds  form  a  very  jirominent  element  still  in  Cuban, 
Haitian,  and  Jamaican  landscapes,  thoiijrh,  unless  strict  measures  he 
taken  by  the  resjx'ctive  <rovernments,  the  trade  in  feathers  and  the 
rush  of  ij^norant,  slaujihter-lovinj;  tourists  will  soon  eradicate  this 
beautiful  element  in  Antillean  life.  The  parrots  in  all  these  islands 
are  hecomin;^  scarce — the  Jamaican  macaw  is  practically  extinct — 
hut  the  little  <;reen  todies  (with  crimson  breasts)  are  still  as  tame  as 
robins,  and  the  humminjj  birds  will  continue  to  buzz  round  the 
blossoms  until  they  are  tinally  extin<;uished  by  the  phimajie  hunters. 
It  is  su[)posed  that  Culia  possesses  the  smallest  humming  bird  in  the 
world — Cahjpfe  hvloKV  (named  after  Princess  Christian)  ;  hut  it  may 
have  a  rival  in  tininess  in  a  Peruvian  species  of  Accutnti'a.  The 
('(iljipte  hdeuw  is  an  exquisite  little  creature  not  quite  til  inches  long, 
with  a  forked  crimson  gorget.  Its  nearest  relations  are  in  southern 
California. 

No  one  visiting  the  forests  of  eastern  Cuba  can  readily  forget  his 
lirst  sight  of  the  trogon  peculiar  to  Cuba — the  PnonotduK  tcDinums. 
It  is  not  dillicult  to  watch  it  at  close  quarters  in  its  favorite  resorts, 
sitting  on  a  hough  with  upturned  head,  displaying  its  white  shirt 
front  and  gorgeous  crimson  scarlet  stomach,  and  uttering  at  intervals 
a  low  and  singularly  musical  cry.  The  Cubans  call  it  “  tocoloro." 

The  great  landed  proprietors  often  dwell  in  marble  palaces  near 
their  sugar  plantations,  which  recall  the  most  sumptuous  ilwellings 
of  Andalusia.  What  a  beautiful  thing  is  the  lush  growth  of  the  tall 
sugar  cane — the  brightest  emerald  green,  decked  with  plumes  of 
mauve-gray  blossom. 

Not  one  of  the  old  Spanish  towns  of  Cuba  hut  is  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  a  ])ainter.  Let  me  cite  two  exanqiles:  Camagiiey  in  the  north 
center  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  the  southeast.  Camagiiey  in  nearly 
■100  years  old  as  a  Spanish  city,  hut  it  was  a  place  of  Imlian  settlement 
for  a  long  antecedent  jieriod.  It  is  the  “all  white"  town,  where  the 
00,000  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  of  pure  Spanish  descent, 
and  the  handsomest  jieople  in  Cuba.  No  town  in  Spain  is  more 
“Spanish"  or  more  picturesque,  with  its  narrow  streets,  projecting 
balconies  screened  by  carved  wood  or  iron  grilles,  tiletl  roofs,  thick 
walls,  patios  glowing  with  sunlit  vegetation,  its  sixteenth  ami  seven¬ 
teenth  century  cathedral,  churches,  chapels,  monasteries,  and  convents. 
'I’he  steeples  and  doorways  of  some  of  these  churches  (and  of  a  good 
many  Cuban  buildings  generally)  almost  suggest  the  Moorish  intlu- 
em-e  in  archili*cture  which  j)i'evailed  in  southern  Spain  tlown  to  the 
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lieriod  of  Columbi  s's  voyaj^o.  Several  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  Caniaj^iiey  contain  inaj^nificent  altarpieces  and  shrines  of  ham¬ 
mered  silver. 

In  Santiago,  the  eastern  capital  of  Cuba,  and  now  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  world,  the  solidly  constructed  houses  (the 
Spaniards,  among  maiw  great  qualities,  had  that  of  building  apiiro- 
priately  and  permanently)  were  painted  in  tempera  almost  every 
attainable  tint,  combined  with  white  copings,  window  frames,  door¬ 
ways.  jiarapets,  and  skirtings.  One  house  is  ultramarine  blue  (and 
white),  another  dull  mauve  (and  white),  or  pale  green,  maize  3'ellow, 
pink,  terra  cotta,  sk_v  blue,  greenish  blue,  apricot,  grav-browii.  The 
eti'ect,  combined  with  the  fronds  of  palm  trees  and  bananas,  the  dense 
foliage  of  figs,  ilexes,  mimosas,  orange  trees,  and  giant  laurels,  the 
bi'illiant  flowers  of  bushes  and  creeiiers,  the  brown-red  tiled  roofs,  the 
marble  seats  and  monuments,  the  graceful  balconies,  the  white  stone 
colonades.  the  blue  waters  of  the  harbor,  and  the  magnificent  encir¬ 
cling  mountains,  was  daring,  but  eminently  successful. 

I  said  good-b\"  to  C'uba  under  a  sunset  of  crimson  and  gold. 

<(•  K  ‘ 

After  a  rough  passage  across  the  00  or  TO  miles  of  strait  between 
the  two  islands.  Haiti  received  me  in  the  blue  and  silver  of  jilacid 
water,  girdled  with  loftv’  ranges  of  mountains  wreathed  or  crowned 
with  white  clouds.  The  open  arms  of  Haiti  are  two  peninsulas  of 
alpine  heights  that  inclose  a  vast  gulf  of  sheltered  sea  screened  from 
rough  winds  and  vexing  currents.  Xearlv  in  the  middle  of  the  (iulf 
of  Haiti  arises,  to  over  2,000  feet,  the  large  island  of  (lonaive,  purple 
with  woodland  or  scrub,  green  with  crops,  and  .slashed  here  and  thei'e 
with  squares  of  red  clav  or  the  gleaming  yellow-white  of  the  under- 
h'ing  limestone.  This  island  affords  further  protection  from  such 
winds  as  are  not  sufficientl,v  broken  by  the  sierras  of  Haiti  (7,000 
to  nearly  0,000  feet  high)  or  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  eastern  (hiba. 
So  that  the  (Julf  of  Haiti,  and  most  of  all  its  easternmost  half,  would 
make  the  safest  and  amplest  naval  station  in  the  world.  A  million 
3’ears  ago  (or  less)  the  great  southern  peninsida  of  Haiti  and  the 
southwesternmost  portion  of  Santo  Domingo  were  a  long  mountain¬ 
ous  island,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Haiti  by  a  narrow  strait  connecting 
the  (iulf  of  (ionaive  with  the  Iia\'  of  Xeiba.  At  the  present  day  the 
fiord  is  drv  land  for  more  than  half  its  surface,  and  inclosed  water 
(salt  and  fresh  water  lakes)  for  the  remainder. 

Port  an  I’rince,  the  cajiital  of  Haiti,  is  placed  near  the  southwest- 
eiiimost  edge  of  this  isthmiiin  plain,  the  ctd-de-mc  of  the  old  French 
colonists  (just  where  the  last  spurs  of  the  southernmost  mountains 
descend  into  the  inland  sea).  In  daylight,  viewed  from  steamer 
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(leek  in  the  outer  harbor,  it  does  not  present  a  poor  appearance.  This 
is  lar'rely  due  to  the  inafinificent  new  cathedral,  which  is  placed  just 
where  such  a  huildin"  should  be  situated  to  give  a  focus  to  the  town. 
"Without  this  cathedral  (of  Fi-ench  design  and  Belgian  construction) 
Port  an  I*rince,  two  or  three  years  ago,  must  have  presented  a  some¬ 
what  paltry  aiipearance  for  a  great  capital  city.  The  other  notable 
buildings  are  seldom  remarkable  for  stateliness  of  design  or  promi¬ 
nence  of  position,  though  there  are  some  handsome  churches.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  town  is  a  low  promontory,  or  jetty,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  mangrove  mud  banks  and  stranded,  rusting,  paddle- 
wheel  steamers.  This  spit  of  land  culminates  seaward  in  a  low  light¬ 
house  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  fort.  Far  to  the  right  are  more 
low  mangrove  islets,  but  behind  the  actual  shore  line  the  land  rises 
rapidly  into  green  highlands,  studded  with  fantastic  palaces,  and  the 
highlands  enlarge  into  mountains  of  almost  Alpine  character.  On 
the  sky  ridges  of  these  may  be  seen  from  the  shipping  in  a  harbor 
of  intense  tropical  heat  the  silhouettes  of  the  tall  pine  trees,  which 
indicate  a  land  of  cool  invigorating  temperature  within  half  a  day’s 
climb. 

I  first  saw  Port  au  Prince  in  the  late  evening,  and  the  effect,  after 
the  brilliant  variegated  lighting  of  Cuban  and  American  towns,  was 
disheartening.  We  might  have  been  approaching  some  sullen,  pirate 
capital  of  Haiti  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  desirous  of  offering 
no  attraction  or  assistance  to  the  inquiring  stranger.  A  few  dull 
yellow  lights  blinked  from  the  dense  foliage  of  the  suburb.  Here 
and  there  a  glowing  red  lamp  seemed  to  indicate  danger.  Port  au 
Prince,  with  its  suburbs,  is  a  city  of  104,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
capital  of  an  independent  State  of  nearly  12,000  square  miles  in  area. 

When  one  lands  here  in  the  morning  (steamers  may  not  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  shore  after  sunset)  the  impression  is  less  unfavorable, 
though  docks  and  wharves  are  absolutely  nonexistent,  and  landing 
from  or  boarding  the  steamer  means  a  long  and  weary  row.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  Port  au  Prince — thanks  to  (lerman,  American,  and 
Haitian  enterprise — has  made  considerable  strides  of  late  toward 
the  amenities  of  life.  It  is  true  that  iu  dry  weather  the  streets  near 
the  seaside  are  occasionally  intolerable  with  their  clouds  of  malo¬ 
dorous  dust,  that  there  is  no  continuous  sidewalk  along  any  of  the 
streets,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  a  mile  of  recently 
macadamized  roadway,  the  jiaving  of  the  streets  is  monstrous  in  its 
gr()tes(]ue  impei'fections.  But  the  houses  are  by  no  means  uncomely, 
nor  is  the  town  nearly  so  dirty  as  it  was  described  by  various  writers 
down  to  the  yeai‘  liKM).  Fither  they  exaggerated  or  their  criticisms 
stirred  up  the  civic  authoi’ities  of  Port  au  Prince  to  effect  consider¬ 
able  imjnovements  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets. 
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A  wolcoiiic  siirpi-iso  which  irrcots  tlic  visitor  to  Port  nil  Pi’incc  wlio 
arrives  from  any  other  part  of  America,  not  except iiifi’  Jamaica  and 
the  other  British  West  India  islands,  is  the  far  jrreater  chea})ness  of 
*  livinjjf.  The  President's  palace,  situated  with  its  surronndinjjf  <rarden 
on  one  corner  of  the  extensive  Champ  de  Mars,  is  a  tiirreted.  veran- 
daed  erection,  apparently  roofed  and  faced  with  corru<rated  iron,  or 
with  some  cold.  ^ray.  glistenin';  metal.  But  the  general  ajipearance 
is  not  unpicasing,  though  a  little  “haro(|ue."  especially  when  in 
times  of  festivity  it  is  extravagantly  decorated  with  the  blue  and 
red  Haitian  colors.  But  the  so-called  ‘'garden"  which  surrounds  it 
is  a  dreary  trampled  waste  perpetually  j)araded  by  soldiers.  Not  far 
away  is  the  range  of  government  ofii.ccs.  all  in  one  building.  In 
front  of  this,  painted  a  gaudy  red  and  blue,  is  one  of  those  e.xtraordi- 
naiy  rostrums  found  in  evei  v  town  in  Haiti,  large  or  small,  whether 
dating  or  not  from  the  time  of  the  French  colonization  I  do  not 
know.  From  these  open-air  jmlpits  addresses  are  made  to  the  popu¬ 
lace.  and  laws  are  proclaimed.  The  Champ  de  Mars  has,  no  doubt, 
been  much  imjiroved  of  late,  and  may  even  in  time  be  made  an  open 
space  of  agreeable  aiipearance.  At  present  it  consists  of  irregular 
patches  of  tuif.  crossed  in  many  directions  by  roads  authorized  and 
unauthorized,  some  of  which  are  macadamized. 

'I'he  houses  in  the  subuibs  of  Port  an  Prince  are  for  the  most  part 
built  by  (iermans.  and  are  really  tasteful  in  tbeir  arcbitecture,  cool, 
comfortable,  and  suri'ounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  public  ceme¬ 
tery.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  staggering  mixture  of  beauty  (vegetation 
and  the  old  tombs),  grotesipieness  (the  modein  miniature  houses  and 
goblin  huts  erected  to  house*  the  deceased),  and  horrors. 

Pf)i1  ail  Prince  possesses  market  buildings  wbicb  an*  worthy  of 
Paris  in  size  and  design,  but  the  mass  of  tlu*  country  people  prefer 
to  establish  th(*ms(*lves  in  op(*n-air  mark(*t  places  away  from  the 
great  buildings  erect(*d  feir  their  use*.  In  th(*se  e)pe*n-air  marke*ts  tlie'ie* 
is  e*nelle*ss  material  feer  the*  painte*r  or  phe)teigi'aphe*r.  'I  he  s(*lh*rs  are* 
mainly  wemii-n,  wlu)  have*  je»urne*ye*el  inte»  Peert  an  Prine*e*  freeiii  the* 
ceuintry.  rieiing  siele*ways  een  ele»nke*ys.  he)rse*s,  eer  mules,  situate*el,  it 
may  Ik*.  e»n  the*  tetp  e»f  e'lieuineeiis  j)annie*rs  eef  jereivisieiiis.  Xe*arly  e*v(*rv 
weuiian  wears  a  large*  anel  pie-ture‘se|ue*  straw  hat,  faste*ne*el  by  a  le*athe*r 
leaiiel  iineler  the*  e*hin  that  e*ne|s  ill  lit t  le*  t  wielelli*s  e>f  li*al he*r  see  absiirelly 
re*~e-ml)liiig  the*  peiinte*el  e*hin  lie*arel  ed’  the*  ne*grei  man  that  the*  market 
women  hieik  like*  me*n  elre*sse'e|  in  weime-n's  e*leith(*s.  'I'he'se*  e*leithe*s  are* 
always  ample*  anel  pie*t ure*-^e|ue*.  usually  blue*  e*e)tte»n,  eir  e*lse*  gay  prints 
with  many  fle)une*e*s.  .Seime*  eif  the*  wetme‘ii  in  the*  marke*t  plae*e*  are* 
'e*|ling  fish  whie*h  an  artist  wemhl  |)Uie*hase*  feu*  the*ir  e-eihus  aleuie*. 
rhe*y  leKek  like*  the*  poixHonn  e/M  I'r'il  in  I0aste*rt  iele*  simp  wimleiws — sue*h 
e-e>mldnat  ieuis  eif  blue*  anel  euaiige*,  se*arle*t  anel  mauve*,  ye*lle»w  and  blae*k, 
pink  anel  greie*n.  Othe*r  venelers  are;  surre)une|e*el  l»y  a  treieip  ed'  t(*th- 
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ered  turkeys,  fine,  plump  fowls,  or  ^luscovv  ducks.  Goats,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  pigs  wander  where  they  jdease.  Pigeons  and  an  occasional 
green  jiarrot  lend  variety  to  the  immense  crowd  of  humans,  beasts, 
and  birds. 

One  curious  point  about  Port  an  Prince  and  the  whole  of  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo  is  that  the  turkey  buzzard  {('atitartes)  is  en¬ 
tirely  absent,  a  strange  contrast  to  all  the  other  West  India  islands 
and  the  southern  United  States.  Haiti  has  no  other  scavengers  but 
pigs  and  dogs. 

The  water  supply  of  Port  au  Prince  is  grumbled  at  by  the  residents, 
but  though  it  may  not  be  as  perfect  as  tradition  relates  it  was  under 
the  French  Government,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  much  better  than 
in  many  other  West  Indian  towns  I  have  visited.  Some  of  the 
fountains  are  very  picturesque,  and  obviously  date  from  the  French 
period  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  over  this  large  town  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  good,  fresh  water  for  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  and  the  drinking  water  usually  served  one  in  hotels  and 
private  houses  seemed  to  me  ])ure  and  good. 

Port  au  Prince  is  always  hot,  often  dusty,  and  a  good  deal  alllicted 
by  mosquitoes.  It  has  many  other  faults,  no  doubt,  and  yet  it  is  not 
half  a  bad  place.  Ice  is  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  at  least  two 
good  newspapers,  one  of  which  gives  a  very  ample  supply  of  European 
cablegrams.  It  is  a  noi«v  place;  the  dogs  are  perfectly  sickening  in 
their  midnight  howling^.  alarms,  and  excursions;  there  is  too  much 
military  music,  and  on  festivals  peojtle  let  off  guns  and  fire  crackers. 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  those  places  that  by  a  strange  inconsistency  one 
is  sorry  to  leave  and  glad  to  return  to.  The  educated  Haitians,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  mismanage  their  j)ublic  aH'airs,  are  most  agreeable 
jieople  to  meet  in  society — witty,  amusing,  well-read,  excej)!  in  the 
natural  history  and  botany  of  their  own  country.  There  is  a  very 
j)leasant  club  where  the  European  and  American  residents  meet  the 
natives  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  a  delightful  friendshi|)  seems  to  exist 
amongst  all  the  foreign  residents. 

I  have  referred  to  the  German  suburban  residences  of  Port  au 
Prince,  especially  those  which  lie  on  the  southeast  of  the  main  town. 
Put  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  district  within  easy  r(*ach  of  the 
capital  is  rouml  about  I)i(|uiny  ami  Pizoton.  'I'lie  railway  runs  along 
the  shore  road  from  Port  au  Prince  to  the  vicinity  of  these  outlying 
burgs,  and  there  is  as  well  a  fairly  good  cari'iage  road,  with  pictur- 
es^pie  old  bridges  over  the  innumerable  stn'amlets  that  come  tearing 
flown  from  the  mountains.  Here,  between  Port  au  Prince  and  L(‘o- 
gane.  many  of  the  beautiful  country  seats  are  little  nion'  than  mod¬ 
ernized  reconst rmrt ions  of  th(*  estates  of  the  French  plant(*rs.  'I'ln* 
district  is  musical  with  a  never-al>s(>iit  ripple  of  falling  water,  ami 
the  extravagant  tropical  vegetation  is  reduced  to  orderly  picture's  by 
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inasoiirv  runnols  and  conduits  of  the  old  French  irrigation  systems. 
I’rohalily  nowhere  else  can  one  set'  such  a  complete  riot  of  hrilliant 
color,  rho  clouds,  attracted  hv  the  high  mountains,  are  always  a 
feature  in  the  landscape — dazzling  white  cunudus  at  noonday,  hecom- 
ing  flamingo  red  in  reflection  of  the  sunset.  The  high  mountains 
are  purple-gray.  The  sea  of  the  (Julf  of  Haiti  is  the  most  hrilliant 
hlue-green.  The  distant  town  of  Port  an  Prince  is  pink  and  white 
and  gray.  Around  the  many-colored  houses  are  groves  of  crimson- 
scarlet  Poinsettia  or  smalt-hlue  Petru'a,  together  with  roses,  ole¬ 
anders,  allamandas.  hibiscits,  and  a  hundred  and  one  flowering  shrubs 
ami  creepers  of  the  tropics.  As  to  the  foliage  trees,  there  are  royal 
palms  and  fan  palms,  trees  unknown  to  me  with  huge  glossy  leaves 
like  magnolias,  the  primly  perfect  mahogany  trees,  the  Haitian  oak, 
mimosas,  flamboyants.  In  this  region  is  indeed  an  earthly  paradise, 
with  the  delectable  mountains  behind,  uj)  which,  if  you  choose,  every 
morning  you  may  ride  to  the  pine  ridges  and  the  air  of  Eitrope. 

Every  stpiare  mile  of  Haiti.  I  shoitld  think,  is  heautiful,  or  at  least 
is  interesting.  The  greater  jiart  consists  of  masses  of  incredibly 
tortured  mountains.  No  doubt  in  the  far  distant  past  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  volcanic  energy.  Yet  there  is  not  much  actual  area  covered 
with  lava  or  igneous  rock.  For  the  most  part  the  formations  seem 
to  he  of  limestone,  a  limestone  which  in  places  is  such  a  pure  cold 
white  as  to  look  like  show.  In  the  very  high  mountains,  nearly  D.DOO 
feet,  the  hasty  observer  might  well  he  excused  for  believing  that  he 
saw  vestiges  of  snow  in  the  crevices  or  deep  clefts  of  stream  valleys. 
In  reality  it  is  due  to  the  rush  of  water  from  the  summits,  which 
fears  away  the  surface  soil  and  reveals  the  limestone.  In  the  dry 
season  many  a  river  valh'y  is  blazing  white  with  its  tumbled  masses 
of  chalky  stones  and  |)ehhles. 

'I'he  plains  of  Haiti  occupy  hut  a  small  jiorfion  of  its  area,  and 
they  are  usually  fertile,  or  could  he  rendered  so  by  irrigation.  Where 
they  an*  uncultivated  they  are  overgrown  with  a  low  scrub  of  very 
thorny  mimosa  and  logwoiMl,  hut  even  this  is  rendered  tolerable  hv 
the  highly  scented  yellow  blossoms  and  by  the  clumps  of  weird- 
lookiug  cacti.  Here  in  this  low-lying  country  are  specimens  (>f 
aihoreal  cactus  worthy  of  Mexico.  .V  foini  of  prickly  pear  {(> puntid^ 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  hO  feet  in  a  solid  stem,  and  jmshes  out  in 
all  directions  great  pudgy  bauds  of  flattened  leaf  stalk,  studded  (as 
though  with  giant  rubies)  by  red  flower  buds  or  hlossmns.  and  having 
a  strange  resemhlauce  to  some  Hindu  god  or  godth'sswith  innumerahle 
bauds.  A  species  of  (’</•(  iis  (hi-istling  with  white  thorns)  grows  in 
I'li'ct  columns.  Anothei'  and  thornless  ns  is  so  grostesque  in  the 
pointing  (d‘  its  fat  gouty  lingers  that  it.  together  with  another  writh¬ 
ing.  suake-lik('  arboreal  ca«*tus.  might  he  the  fit  surroundings  of  an 
<‘nchantei-’s  cavc'  in  a  pantomime.  Pi'ihaps,  however,  (he  most  heau- 
mill. ;!- -()!> —  u 
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tiful  item  in  the  vejietation  of  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Haiti 
(raiifriiijr  from  sea-level  to  7,000  fi‘et)  is  the  a<rave  Avith  its  basal 
cluster  of  immense,  brijrht  jrreen  lily  leaves  and  its  (lower  stalk  20  to 
;50  feet  in  height  tufted  with  clusters  of  <:()lden-yellow  blossoms.  In 
and  out  of  the  corollas  of  these  oolden  (lowers  dart  woodpeckers  of 
crimson,  black,  and  <rold.  starlin<:s  of  black  and  silvery  yellow,  me¬ 
tallic  humming  birds,  innumerable  small  (piits  of  variepUed  tints. 
Hovering  over  these  and  occasionally  makin<j  a  successful  dart  are 
small  kestrels  of  hrifrht  che>tnut-oran<j;e  and  dove-<iray,  with  bars  and 
splotches  of  deep  black.  Haiti,  in  fact,  is  full  of  interestin<r  bird  life, 
and  should  be  a  <rreat  field  for  the  ornithologist,  as  its  ornithology  is 
oidy  j)artially  known  and  studied,  ('on mbi  s  noted  the  abundance 
of  Idl’d  life  when  he  discovered  this  'rreat  island,  and  referred  es])e- 
cially  to  the  son<rs  of  the  ni<rhtinirales.  These  are  really  mockin" 
birds,  apparently  the  same  as  the  American  species. 

'i'he  scenery  of  Lake  Azuey  is  jierfectly  beautiful.  Its  salt  waters 
are  of  an  intense  blue-jrreen,  and  the  surroundin*;  mountains,  clothed 
with  forests  of  Jhinmn  I'ttn ,  of  olaucous  <rreen  fan  iialms.  and  on  the 
extreiiK’  hei<rhts  of  (leorfrian  jiine.-.  rise  to  altitudes  of  (1.000  to  nearly 
9.000  feet.  At  its  eastern.  Dominican,  end  is  a  colony  of  the  scarlet 
American  (laming). 

And  what  may  not  be  said  in  detail  about  the  Haitian  mountains? 
d'he  hiirhest  (Mont  de  la  Selle)  is  a  f(*w  feet  under  9.000.  but  (he 
ridges  rise  so  abruptly  from  sea  level  or  from  the  tremendous  <ror"es 
which  sejiarate  one  massif  from  another  that  you  «ret  the  full  value  of 
their  heifrht.  d'hey  have  been  carved  by  water,  sun.  and  wind  into 
the  most  exajrtrerated  relief,  and  many  of  their  crevic(‘s  are  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  fissures  of  limestone.  Here  and  there  is  a  curious  in¬ 
trusive  hummock  of  bri<rht  red  clay,  oidy  partially  revealed  because 
of  the  exuberant  vegetation.  dTiis  again  assumes  so  many  tints  oav- 
ing  to  the  season  or  the  sunlight  that  the  Haitian  hillsides  freipiently 
resemble  a  turkey  carj)et  Avith  their  scrub  of  scarlet  fuchsia,  rose-pink 
honeysuckle,  intensely  green  bracken  and  maidenhair  ferns,  and  the 
niauA'e  and  Avhite  of  certain  ('ou) the  purple  of  many  labiates, 
the  yelloAV  and  silver  of  CAerhisfing  (l.oAA’ers.  The  large  Avhite  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  local  blackberry  (Avhich  has  a  most  delicious  fruit  the 
size  (»f  a  mulberry)  should  not  be  omitted  in  describing  this  beaut i- 
fid  mountain  scenery. 

In  the  dells  of  the  mountains,  alamt  4.000  feet,  are  handsome 
jungles  of  tree  ferns.  E\’eryAvhere  groAvs  (he  glossy  green  agaAC, 
Avith  its  lofty  column  of  gold  lloAver  clusters.  The  aromatic  scent 
of  the  pine  AV(»ods  is  indescribably  good  to  the  jaded  Euroj)ean  ex¬ 
hausted  Avith  the  d’ropics: 
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And  nearly  everywhere,  exee})t  on  the  hijrhest  peaks  and  ridjres. 
may  he  seen  the  pictiiresipie  and  ha|)py  peasantry — happy  if  dwellinjj 
far  enoii<rh  away  from  the  opinvssion  of  the  town  governments. 
Wherever  there  is  a  fairly  level  patch  or  plateau  there  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  thatched  huts  surrounded  by  an  emerald  grove  of  bananas,  and 
by  fields  of  maize,  sorghum,  cabbages,  and  sugar  cane.  The  country 
swarms  with  domestic  birds  and  beasts — horses,  donkeys,  pigs,  dogs, 
cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  turkeys,  fowls,  ami  guinea  fowls.  The  ix'as- 
aiits  usually  wear  clothes  of  blue-dyed  cotton  and  huge  straw  hats. 
'I'he  dress  of  the  men  is  a  blue  gaberdine  and  trousers;  that  of  the 
women  is  a  loose  robe  not  unlike  the  Egyptian  costume. 

^  ^ 

The  scenery  of  such  parts  of  the  Dominican  Republic  (Republica 
Domiuicana)  as  I  was  enabled  to  have  a  glimpse  of  naturally  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  Haiti.  I  am  informed  by  Americans  that  the  landscapes 
of  the  aui'iferous  Cibao  range  of  mountains  (highest  peaks  averaging 
KI.OOO  feet)  were  surpassingly  grand  and  the  })ine  forests  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  in  Haiti.  The  highest  point  in  the  whole  of  the  Antilles 
seems  to  occur  in  Santo  Domingo — the  Loma  de  la  Tina.  This 
apparently  has  never  been  ascemled,  and  its  guessed-at  altitude 
(l()..‘)tK)  feet)  has  not  been  as  yet  confiiined  by  the  American  surveys. 
In  the  more  northern  part  of  the  Cibao  range  is  the  striking  peak  of 
Vaipii,  about  i),7()0  feet. 

'I'he  Spanish  civilization  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  has  an 
area  of  nearly  IH.OOO  square  miles,  gives  a  picturesipieness  to  town  or 
village  life  which  is  ipiite  dill'erent  to  the  colonial  French  or  purely 
negro  aspect  of  inhabited  Haiti.  'Fhe  gamecock  is  everywhere  much 
ill  evidence.  'I'liere  are  some  negroes  in  Dominica,  but  the  mass  of 
the  population  is  of  Sjianish  or  mixed  Spanish-Amerindian  origin — a 
handsome,  well-set-up,  grave,  vii'ile-looking  jieople  of  olive  or  jiale 
yellow  complexion.  'Fhe  Americans,  who  are  giving  a  general  direc¬ 
tion  and  advisory  control  to  Dominican  alfairs,  are  etl'ecting  wonders 
of  hapjiy  and  wise  development  in  the  exploration,  communications, 
industries,  and  commerce  of  Sauto  Domingo.  'Fheir  customs  officials 
and  surveyors  arc  ol  Ihc  best  American  pioneer  type. 


MK.  JAMES  I)AN(iERFIELI).  of  Loiulon.  as  Commissioner 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  and  Dr.  Josiaii 
Sriioxc;.  of  New  York.  President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Social  Service.  |)i'opose  to  visit  South  America  durinii’ 
the  comiii"  fall  and  winter  for  the  purpose  of  or«:anizing  like  insti¬ 
tutes  in  the  j)rincipal  cities. 

The  first  institute  was  orfranized  in  New  York  in  1898.  In  1909 
President  Kooskvklt.  an  associate  member,  wrote: 

Tills  institute  is  fittwl  tri  render  a  jireal  and  iieenliar  s(>rviee.  net  merely  to 
this  cenntry.  hnt  to  all  countries.  Apiiarently  it  is  provint:  to  he  the  hefiinnin;; 
of  a  world  movement,  and  is  heini:  ris-oj^nized  hy  the  best  men  of  many  ditferent 
countries  as  a  ne<-essity  in  (‘ach  and  all  of  these  countries  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  readjustment  of  social  relations  to  the  new  conditions  created  hy  the  modern 
industrial  revolution. 

This  prophecy  is  bcin"  fulfilled.  The  American  organization  has 
already  served  as  a  workinjr  model  for  British.  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
Italian  institutes  of  social  service;  and  the  President  has  been  invited 
to  orofanize  institutes  in  (lermany.  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  South 
Africa.  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  proposed  visit  to  South  America  by  Mr.  DAXcKitFiKr.n  and 
Doctor  Snioxo  is  the  bejrinniufr  of  a  world  tour  for  the  pui'iiose  of 
or‘ranizin<r  institutes  in  every  important  country  in  response  to  a 
neeil  as  wide  as  nuxlern  civilization. 

In  discussing  the  triji.  Doctor  Stroxo  has  said: 

The  industriul  revolution,  which  is  dcsliiu'd  to  invudc  all  conntrios,  oroatcs 
new  conditions  of  life  iind  conse<|uenl  prohlems  which  can  lie  soivt'd  only  hy  a 
readjustment  of  relations.  This  process  of  readjustment  is  one  of  <*.\perimeni ; 
and  many  experiments  are  lieiiij;  niadi*  in  philanthropy,  in  {•harity.  in  education, 
and  in  all  forms  of  linman  activity.  'I'he  object  of  th(‘  institute  of  social  siu'vice 
is  to  >;ather  to;:ether  the  results  of  thes<‘  many  and  varied  (‘Xperimenis,  so  as  to 
create,  as  it  were,  a  c-ommoii  fund  of  human  experience,  fri'e  to  all  alik<>,  and 
which  will  iMiahle  «‘ach  to  iirolit  hy  tlie  expericnci*  of  all,  thus  repeatliif;  tlu' 
successes  ami  avoidinj;  the  hlumlers  of  otliers.  'I'he  instituli*  is.  accordin;:ly. 
charai-terized  as  a  social  clearing  house,  or  "a  clearinit  house  of  human 
hetterment.” 

tjenerally  society  readjusts  itself  to  new  condilions  much  as  plants  and 
animals  readapt  themselves  to  a  chaiifted  (>nvironment,  i.  (>.,  nnconscionsly 
and,  therefoi'e.  unintelliirent  ly.  'I'la*  institute  aims  to  mak(‘  this  needl'd  re- 
adjnsliiieiit  conscious  and  intelli;:ent,  thus  at  the  same  time  ipiickenin;;  Ihe 
rat*'  of  human  pmi^ress  ami  T'e<lucini:  its  cost. 

.ScijMice  is  *'ommou  prop<'rl.v.  .\  discovery  made  in  one  chemical  laboratory 
at  on*'*'  he<'oim'S  known  to  all  such  lahoratories  throu;;lioul  Ihe  world.  Civili/.a- 
tion  is  also  common  property;  ami  Ihe  institui*'  of  soi'ial  service  is  intended 
to  he  a  clearini;  house  of  civilization  whi<'h  acipiaints  excry  |H'ople  with  lhi> 
ways  in  whi<'h  other  peoples  are  solviii;:.  oi'  Iryin;:  to  solxc.  their  <'oninion 
prohh'lns.  Is  not  this  sysl<'ln.  whieh  einihles  e.'ii'h  to  prolil  hy  Ihe  experience 
of  till.  111*'  .si'ienc*!  of  colh'clive  livinnV 


JAMES  DANGERFIELD,  ESQ. 


DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG. 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  AT  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 
I’hotograph  taken  .\ugnst  -1,  ISMjy.  iil  the  Legiition  of  tlie  I’nited  .States  of  North  Aiiieriea. 


?  “1^"^  IIIv(  )r(ill  tho  initiativo  of  tho  rnitod  States  Minister  to  the 

I  Ari^entiiu'  Rei)ul)lie,  Hon.  ChiAiti.Es  II.  Siiei!I!Ii.i..  a  Uni- 

I  versity  Club  is  to  he  orjraiiized  in  the  Argentine  eai)ital, 
einl)raein<;  in  its  nieinl)ership  former  students  at  United 
States  eollejres  and  universities. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  organization  at  the 
Lejration  of  the  United  States  in  Ihienos  Aires,  there  were  ])resent 
(■)(■)  gentlemen  representin*;  more  than  iV.)  institutions  of  learning  in 
tlie  United  States,  inehidin^  Harvard,  Yale,  (’ornell,  Cohnnhia, 
IVnnsylvania.  Dartmouth,  Williams.  Brown.  United  States  Naval 
Aeademy,  ('hieajro.  Holy  Cross,  IVnnsylvania  Collefre.  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan,  Massaj'hiisetts  Institute  of  Technolojry :  universities  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan,  Chicago;  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Bates, 
Diekinson,  Mount  St.  Mary's  Collefre.  Albany  Medical  Colleire. 
Bratt  Institute,  Northwestern,  Bncknell.  Drexell  Institute.  Butler 
I’niversity.  (lerman  Wallace  (\)lle<re.  Iowa  College,  and  others. 

The  United  States  Ministei’  to  the  Argentine  Kepnhlic,  Yale.  18Sh, 
was  elected  President,  and  Mi’.  Chaim.ks  Lvox  (’iiaxdi.ek.  Harvard, 
IhO.*),  Secretary.  An  Orpuiiziiii;  Committee  was  also  appointed, 
consistinjj  of  Mr.  Sami  ei.  Hai.e  Peaksox.  Dr.  Li  is  llrEiioo.  and 
the  President  and  Secretary  ex-ollicio. 

In  his  introductory  address  Mr.  SiiEmni.i.  spoke  of  (he  <rreat  esteem 
in  which  the  name  of  ex-Pirsident  Saioiiexto  was  held  by  all 
nniv(‘rsity  «j:radna(es  in  the  United  States  of  America  because  of  the 
immortal  and  <;lorious  service  rendered  the  Arf;entine  liejiuhlic  by 
him  in  rc'^oird  to  education,  and  liecanse  of  his  encomiums  of  tlie 
United  States  and  its  system  of  education  and  also  because  of  his 
having  hi'ouf^ht  to  Argentina  a  considerable  number  of  American 
teachers  to  establish  an  identical  system  here. 

'Phis  act  alone,  said  Mr.  SiiEinni.i,,  warranted  the  estahlishinjr  in 
Buenos  Aires  of  a  United  States  Universities  Club.  But  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  chib  was  not  only  a  duty;  it  was  also  a  irreat  source  of 
pleasure  to  all  to  renew  their  memories  of  their  collejxe  days. 

'I'he  followin<j  attended  the  meetinj;: 

Hon.  (’harles  S.  Sheri’ill.  ^'ale.  ISS!);  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Harvanl. 
1S1)7;  Wai’i'i'ii  Delano  Uohhins,  Hai'vard,  lt)()S;  Charles  Lyon  Chan- 
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dler.  Harvard,  11)05;  A.  d'Alkaino,  Harvard,  ex.  IDOU;  Alberto 

E.  Hlaiichard,  Bates.  1880;  Allx'rt  Buriistine.  Naval  Academy.  1885, 
and  Michi<ran,  1888;  Kev.  E.  N.  Bauman.  (Jerman  Wallace.  IDOU; 
Charles  hh  Bowers,  ex-Technolo;fy.  181)4;  W.  J.  Burner.  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity.  IDOO;  liobert  Fulton  Blake.  Harvard.  181)1);  Rev.  S.  P. 
Craver.  Iowa.  1871;  P.  A.  Clisdell.  Cornell.  181)0;  Vicente  Cacares: 
Everitt  M.  Cooper.  C’olumbia,  11)03;  Rev.  S.  I).  Daujrherty.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Collejre.  1888;  (iraliam  Dewey.  Harvard.  1881);  Fco.  P. 
Dollin^er,  University  of  Illinois,  ex.  11)08;  Warren  K.  Dunn,  Cor¬ 
nell,  11)04;  Di'.  John  S.  Dillon.  Albany  Medical  C'olle^e.  1804;  J. 
Ecclestn,  Bucknell.  ex.  1887;  C.  J.  Ewald,  Michijran,  11)01;  Ralph 
W.  French,  Harvard.  11)07;  Oliver  Foster,  Dartmouth.  11)00;  Lorenzo 
P.  (Jarahan,  Ohio  State,  11)08;  F.  I.  (lOldsmith.  Columbia,  ex.  11)01); 
Edmund  P.  Craves,  Technolojry,  1878;  Sutherland  R.  Haxtun, 
Columbia,  1888;  In<r.  Luis  A.  Huer"(»,  Blount  St.  Mary's,  1852-1857; 
Dr.  James  P.  Kelley,  Holy  Cross,  1870;  J.  M.  Laurencena,  Ohio 
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ECUADOR. 

E(’ITAI)0K  was  a  part  of  llie  Kopublio  of  Colombia  np  to  1830. 

wliiMi,  on  the  doatli  of  IIoi.ivah,  the  Feileration  was  torn  to 
pieces.  This  Federation  was  created  on  the  17th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  ISl!),  and  included  the  Intendencia  of  Quito.  After  the 
battle  of  Pichincha,  in  18;2‘2,  and  the  successful  etforts  of  Pomvau  to 
have  (iiiayacpiil  cast  her  lot  with  Colombia  instead  of  with  Peru,  the 
llajx  of  Ecuador  was  the  one  of  the  Federation,  adopted  on  the  ‘Jd  of 
.Inly,  1821.  This  fla<;  was  the  Vene/uelan,  which  had  been  proposed 
to  the  first  Coiifjress  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  a  llajf.  and  which  consisted  of  Mikaxda.  Ci.kmkxtk.  and 
Sai.a  y  Hi  ssv.  'File  fla<r  was  nnanimously  adojded  on  the  r»th  of 
July.  1811,  and  consisted  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  yellow,  blue,  and 
red.  in  the  ordei’  mentioned,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  yellow  stripe 
ha\  in^  doul»le  the  width  of  each  of  the  others. 

On  the  bUh  of  .May.  18;)(),  it  was  resolved,  in  Quito,  to  se)>arate 
Ecuador  fi'om  Cohunbia.  and  on  the  11th  of  Auj^ust  Ji'an  Josk 
Fi.oi!i:s  was  elected  President  of  the  new  nation.  The  C\mstitutional 
C(Ui^r(‘ss  of  the  Ihtli  of  September.  18:»().  de»-reed  that,  while  keepin!; 
a  common  blue  center  to  symbolize  the  union  of  the  threi*  States  of 
Colombia,  in  order  to  dill'crentiate  the  arms  of  Ecuador,  the  anus 
of  Colombia  weie  to  be  used,  but  on  a  sky-blue  field  there  should  be 
added  a  sun  in  tlu>  c(|uinoct ial.  ami  ovim  tin*  fasces  a  motto  sayinu:: 
*•  El  Eciiathtr  cn  Colombia  "  (Ecuador  in  Colombia'). 

Py  llu'  law  of  June  18.  1S1:>.  the  coal  of  arms  was  to  be  twice  as 
lonjx  as  wide.  tln'  upper  i)arl  rcctaujiular  aiul  the  lower  elliptieal. 
J’he  field  was  dividcal  into  three  tpiarters;  in  the  upp(‘r  one.  ou  a 
blue  held  was  the*  suu  on  a  section  (d‘  the  zodiac.  'Fhe  central  quarter 
was  dividi'd  into  two  pai'ts;  in  the  rijjht  one.  on  a  nohl  field  an  open 
book  in  lh(>  foiiu  of  labk's.  in  which  tlu'  lioman  numbers  I.  II.  III. 
and  1\'.  represent  in*;  the  First  articles  of  the  Constitution,  were  in- 
scrilM'd;  and  in  the  l(d‘ldiand  poi'tion.  on  a  fiehl  of  sinople  or  «;reen. 
a  horse.  'Flu'  lower  (|uaiier  was  also  divided  in  two:  in  the  rijihl. 
on  blue,  a  river  with  a  vessel,  and  in  the  left,  on  silver,  a  volcano. 
.Vbove  the  shield  and  in  lieu  of  crest  a  condor  with  its  oju'u  winijs 
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t-xtendinj;  to  the  two  iin<rles.  On  the  exterior  honlers  iind  sides. 
fhi<rs  and  trophies. 

The  decree  of  Xoveniher  t».  Is4.').  modihed  the  coat  of  arms  and 
lla<r.  The  first  was  to  consist  of  an  oval  shield  containing;  thereon, 
in  the  tipper  part  of  the  same,  a  representation  of  the  sun,  with  that 
part  of  the  zodiac  in  which  the  si<;ns  correspondin';  to  the  memorahle 
months  of  March,  April,  May.  and  June  ai’e  foniul;  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  same,  to  the  ri<;ht,  a  reiiresentation  of  the  historic  Mount 
('himhorazo.  from  which  a  river  shall  issue,  and  there  was  to  he.  in 
the  widest  part  thereof,  a  representation  of  a  steamship  havin';  as 
mast  a  caducens  as  a  symhol  of  navi<;ation  and  commerce,  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  prosiierity  of  Ecuador.  The  shield  rested  on  a 
hnndle  of  consular  fasces  as  emhlem  of  re])ithlican  di<;nity.  and  was 
ornamented  from  without  with  national  ilaj;s  and  branches  of  palm 
and  laurel  and  crowned  hy  a  condor  with  outstretched  win;;s.  The 
llai;  was  the  one  of  (,)nito  of  It  consisted  of  three  (piartei's 

divided  vertically,  the  center  cerulean  blue  and  the  sides  Avhite,  de¬ 
noting;  the  natural  colors  of  the  sky  of  Ecuador.  In  the  blue  (juarter 
seven  stars  were  to  lie  placed,  reiiresentin;;  the  seven  Provinces  which 
composed  the  Kepiihlic  at  the  time. 

lly  the  decree  id’  President  (iaik  ia  Moiikxo,  of  the  2Tth  of  Septem- 
!>er.  IstU).  the  tricolor  of  Venezuela  was  a;;ain  adojited,  but  the  coat 
of  arms  remained  the  same. 

Einally.  liy  the  le;;islative  decree  of  October  .‘51.  P.HK),  jiiit  in  force 
by  Pi’csident  Enov  Am  aro  on  November  7.  P.K)i2,  the  coat  of  arms 
is  the  same  as  the  one  of  bsd.")  and  the  ila;;  the  one  of  the  ('olombian 
Federation,  that  is  to  say  the  Wmezuelan  of  ISll.  It  is  prov  ided  in 
the  said  decree  that  the  fla;;s  raised  over  national  buildin;;s.  war  ships, 
fortresses,  and  those  hoisted  I»y  the  diplomatic  and  <'onsnlar  a<;ents 
of  the  Kepnhlic  in  forei;;n  counti’ies  shall  hear  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  nation  in  the  center  on  tlie  yellow  and  lilue  sti-ipes;  that  the 
lla;;s  ovei’  municipal  buildin;;s  shall  not  bear  the  coat  of  aiaus  of  the 
nation,  but  a  circle  of  white  stars  place<l  on  the  blue  stripe  and  of 
a  numl>er  ecpial  to  that  of  the  Provinces  which  compose  the  Uepuhlic; 
and  that  the  army  shall  use  the  same  national  lla<;  as  that  raised  over 
the  national  buildings,  and  each  battalion  or  re;;iment  shall  have  on 
its  f!a<;  or  standard  its  corivs|)ondin;;  numl>er.  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  of  the  War  Department  concernin';  the  same. 


ECUADOR. 


E(’CAIK)1J  colohnitos  two  holidays — the  10th  of  Au"ust,  to 
(•oiimiciiiorate  tlu*  proclaiuatioii  of  the  iiulepeiieenee  of 
(^iiito,  and  the  5>tli  of  Oetolu'r.  tlie  proclamation  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  (inava(niil,  which  were  ditferent  political  di¬ 
visions  of  Ecuador  at  the  he^inninjr  of  the  last  century,  hut  which 
were  one  in  their  aspirations  after  freedom,  as  they  are  to-day  proud 
of  the  common  heritaf^e  of  their  i)atriotic  achievements  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  their  love  of  country. 

Of  the  Spanish  possessions  which  felt  the  qnickeniu"  influence  of 
n'pnhlican  ideals,  Ecuador  was  amoii"  the  })ioneers,  and  if  the  exju'- 
ditionary  attempts  of  the  Venezuelan  ireneral,  Ehaxcisco  dk  Mi- 
UAXDA,  are  e.xcepted,  Ecuador  can  claim  the ‘ilory  of  havin<r  initiated 
the  defiance  to  Spanish  soverei<j;nty  and  of  const  it  ntin<r.  after  the  one 
at  La  Paz,  the  first  revolutionary  council  in  America. 

'riie  Quitonians,  Dr.  Eickxio  Esi*k,io  and  Ji  ax  Pio  Moxti  kak. 
entered  into  hearty  cooi)eration  with  Xaimxo  and  Zka.  the  leaders  of 
the  patriots  in  Santa  Ee,  and  it  was  due  to  Espe.to  that  the  political 
association  called  “  Escnela  de  Concordia  ”  (School  of  Concord)  was 
instituted  at  Quito. 

On  the  ‘2r)th  of  October,  180S,  under  MoxTriAu,  the  Manpiis  of 
Selva  Ale<;r(“.  it  was  agreed  to  create  a  Junta  Snprema  (Supreme 
(’oimcil)  to  lake  char«;e  of  the  destinies  of  the  country.  An  inklinjj 
of  the  plan  reached  the  Spanish  President — as  the  Spanish  (lovernor 
was  then  designated — Maxi  K.r.  Chimez,  (’ounf  Kviz  de  Castii.i.a, 
and  on  the  !>th  of  March.  ISOt),  the  chief  conspirators,  the  mar(|uis, 
MoitAi.Es,  ex-secretary  to  the  President.  (^i  ntooA,  and  Captains  Sa- 
i.iXAs  iind  Pexa  weiv  thrown  into  prison.  I'hey  were  submitted  to 
a  lon<i:  trial,  hut  no  incriminatin<r  evidence  was  found  to  convict 
them,  iind  they  returned  to  their  homes  more  determine*!  than  ever 
to  carry  out  their  plans,  enconra<!:ed  now  by  the  visible  proofs  of  the 
pe«)ple's  support. 

'I'he  city  was  divided  into  sections:  each  elected  its  representatives, 
and  such  was  the  loyalty  and  discretion  of  the  jieople  that  the  author- 
itic's  were  ijinorant  of  what  was  hap|ienin<;.  'Phese  representatives 
met  at  the  house  of  Maxteea  (\\xizaiies,  a  woman  as  brave  as  she 
was  hi'antiful,  and  on  the  l>lh  of  An, trust  there  were  chosen  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  future  provisional  «r‘>vernment  that  was  to  be  installed 
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the  next  day.  Well  into  the  ni»rht  the  principal  conspirators  assem¬ 
bled.  each  takiii"  charge  of  the  uprising  in  a  given  part  of  the  city. 
Captain  Salinas,  who  commanded  the  only  two  companies  of  regular 
troops,  went  to  their  headquarters,  read  them  the  declaration  of  inde- 
jiendence,  and  called  them  to  join  him.  The  soldiers  warmly  and 
unaninioU'ly  seccmded  the  movement;  the  bodyguard  of  Huiz  de 
Castili..\  was  overpowered  without  much  opposition,  and  he,  as  well 
as  other  prominent  royalists,  were  captured;  and  thus  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador  was  born  on  the  10th  of  August,  1809,  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  blood.  In  contrast  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  patriots 
were  the  cruel  acts  of  Ruiz  de  Castilla  some  time  afterwards,  who, 
lx*ing  again  in  jiower.  broke  his  jiromises  and  made  the  ‘id  of  August, 
1810.  a  day  never  to  lie  forgotten  on  acconnt  of  the  barbarous  tortures 
and  executions  he  visited  on  the  jiatriots. 

But  the  Quitonians  remained  undismayed  by  this  failure  and  the 
one  of  ISl-J.  and  with  varying  fortune,  but  with  tlie  same  constancy, 
continued  for  many  years  the  gallant  struggle.  It  was  not  until  18:10 
that  the  courageous  people  of  (iuavaquil  were  able  to  rebel.  In  the 
face  of  the  .'8panish  authorities  they  declared  for  the  constitutional 
system  of  .Spain,  and  later,  and  with  kindled  hopes  at  the  landing  of 
the  Argentine  fieneral  San  Martin,  in  I*eru.  they  took  up  the  cry 
for  lilx*rty.  General  Vivero  had  arrived  a  few  months  before  with 
rei'iiforcements  which  brought  the  garrison  to  l,o00  men.  This  did 
not  daunt  the  patriots;  they  won  over  the  battalion  of  Grenadiers 
and  under  the  leadershij>  of  Captains  Escobeim),  Latamendi,  Ur- 
DANETA.  and  Ferres  C<irdero  they  obtained  the  aid  of  the  thret*  aux¬ 
iliary  eompanie'  and  of  the  colored  militia,  and  on  tin*  night  of  the 
Inh  of  Gctolier  rose  in  arms.  By  four  in  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
after  veiy  little  resistance,  the  citizens  of  Gua\’a(|uil  had  cajitured  all 
the  authorities,  and  the  only  syniliol  of  .Sj>anish  sovereignty  were  the 
five  heljjle-'  armed  boats  which  were  in  jiort,  and  their  commander 
sued  for  terms  in  order  to  obtain  them  foi-  the  Spanish  prisoners. 

\  VC— <'!  was  immediately  dispatche<l  to  Buenaventura  to  ajiprise 
Golombia.  Bolivar  was  fini-hing  the  jireparatifiiis  which  weic  to 
complete  the  independence  of  Ecuador.  t)n  the  8th  of  October,  1821, 
he  addre— <,'d  the  people  of  Quito  in  a  proclamation  thus: 

TIh?  Main*]  of  yr>iir  shackles  ;rrales  on  the  hearts  of  the  ,\nn.V  of  Lllteration. 
It  is  ijiarchin;:  toward  I>:ua<lor.  Can  yon  have  any  Uoiiht  .as  to  yonr  lil»ertyV 

And  the  following  year  he  sent  his  trusted  lieutenant,  the.  wise, 
and  valorous  X'enezuelan.  Gen.  Antomo  Jose  .Si  « he,  with  the  van¬ 
guard  of  hi-  army  and  again  spoke  to  tin?  people  of  Eraia<h»r  in  this 
wi-<'.  on  the  17th  of  .January.  1822: 

The  Uoloinhlan  fJijanl  is  (lir<-<'tin^  its  steps  to  the  anc|<Mit  t<-iiiple  <if  ll;iJit.. 
I'ljt  your  hojs-s  in  it.  \'ery  s<s*n  you  will  s«S'  the  llaRs  of  tin*  Iris  l*orne  aloft 
hy  tlK:  auKol  of  victory. 
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And  so  it  was,  for,  vanqiiishino:  all  obstacles — the  want  of  roads, 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  inclement  weather  of  the  mountains — 
these  men  of  iron  foufrht  and  won  with  Bolivar  at  Bomhomi  on  the 
'<th  of  April  and  with  Sucre  on  the  24th  of  i\Iav,  1822,  at  Pichincha. 
Forty  thousand  people  witnessed  from  the  house  tops  and  positions 
of  vantage  of  Quito  the  duel  between  the  Spanish  troops  and  the 
combined  forces  of  Colombians,  the  Peruvians  under  Santacruz  aiul 
the  Ecuadorians,  all  led  bv  Sucre.  The  sides  of  the  volcano,  4,000 
feet ’above  the  level  of  the  sea,  were  the  scenes  of  the  bravest  deeds; 
when  the  battle  was  over  and  Corixiva  had  driven  the  loyalists  to 
their  last  stronghold,  out  of  Quito,  to  Panecillo,  Ecuador's  libertj' 
was  secured.  The  next  day  the  Spanish  President,  Don  !Melchor 
i)E  Avjiericti,  suiTendered.  One  thousand  one  hundred  soldiers, 
H>0  ollicers,  4  pieces  of  artillery,  with  their  banners,  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunitions  and  provisions,  were  the  prize  of  the  patriots,  and 
exactly  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the  S])anisli  had  hoisted 
their  coiKpiering  standard  over  Quito  it  was  hauled  down. 
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General  authorized  to  have,  l.Vi,orX),0(K)  stamps  nrinteil  as 
a  commemorative  issue  in  1910.  Hwirganlzatlon  of  the, 
.Mihailovich  .Steataship  Co. 


July  S,  1!KH)  1  Do. 


Anrm.al  refiort  of  csitisular  district  of  .Santos .  .May  29,1909 

I 

Gommunlcallon  and  immigration  In  Brazil .  June  2,1909 

I'logress  in  Brazilian  diamond  mining . ^  June  9, 19tK) 

Invi-slirients  In  Brazil .  i  June  11,  l!K)9 

'l  ariff  revision  In  Brazil . June  10,1909 

lour  months’ Irwle  In  Brazil .  ■  .lime  19,1909 

TkaPE  .votes. — Mileage,  book  system  adopted .  June  22,  l!)09 

Estimated  pro<hictlon  of  dlamomls  In  the  .Slate  of  Bahia  .do . 


from  ls4.'.  Pi 


John  AV.  O’Hara,  Consul. 
Santos. 

G.  E.  .Anderson,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dirk  P.  De  A'oung,  Vice-Con¬ 
sul,  Santos. 

Tarleton  B.  Taylor,  VUs*- 
Cunsul,  Balila. 


SUnjKCT-MATTEH  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 
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liciKirls  rcrrircd  U>  Aiiinixt  ~i).  I'.XHI — CdiitiiUKHl. 


Tiili-. 


Dalp  of  reiKjrt. 


DBAZIL  ronliniicd. 

Amorican  pianos  in  lirazil . 

Coiulcnsod  milk  in  Hrazil . 

Doclarod  oxi)orls  from  Rio  dp  Jaiipiro  for  190s  and  1909 . 

Amprican  lard  in  lirazil . 

Intprnational  Modical  Exposition  at  Rio  dp  .lanpiro  in  An-, 
('list,  1910. 

llrazilian  (iovprnmpnt  aidiiiR  iron  industry . 

Elpclrifyini;  sulmrl>an  railways  of  Rio  dp  Jaiipiro . 

Eivp  months'  tradp  in  lirazil.' . 

Railway  to  Diamantina  from  \  iptoria . 

Exports  of  prudp  rnbbpr  from  I’ara,  Manaos,  biuitos.  and 
ItiU’oatiara,  lirazil,  for  ypar  pndiii}!  Junp  tin.  1!H)9. 

CHILE. 


.\rrival  of  first,  stpainpr  of  npw  Japanpsf  slpamshij)  company . 

Improved  businpss  outlook . 

COLOMIll.X. 

List  of  buyers  and  exporters  of  llarrampiilla . 

Decrees  of  .Vetint;  President  Ifolttuin  reduointtexiienses  and 
extendiu);  amnesty  to  iiolitical  refuttees. 

.Vimual  report  on  eommeroe  and  industries . 

ccii.x. 

.Shipment  ofCuban  vegetables  andfruit  to  the  Cnited  States 
diirint;  fiscal  year  190.S-9. 


DUMIXK  A.N  UKI'l'IlLIC. 


The  manufacture  ofcittarsandcittarettesin  the 
Republic. 


EcrAhoit. 


Dominican 


InclosiiiL'  newspa]M>r  clippintt  recardiuf:  approval  by  the 
Krench  (iovernmcimt  ofeertain  coiitrals  tocoustrucl  rail¬ 
ways  i  u  Ecuador. 

Inclosiu);  newspajs'rclippinp;,  with  text  ofacontract  forthc 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  .\mbalo  tothe  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Ecuador. 

.\imual  report  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Trade  notes. — Re<‘eipls  of  cocoa  for  six  months  of  1909. 
barRC  amount  of  unsettled  lands  still  availalde  for  atrricul- 
ture.  Export  of  dry  hides  of  neat  cattle. 


UUATEMALA. 


.\nnual  n'liort  for  I'.KIS 


MEXICO. 

Ollicial  prottramme  for  I  he  celebration  of  the  first  centennial 
of  the  indeiHMiilence  of  Mexico. 

Vanilla  in  Mexico . 

Possibilities  of  the  Malamoros consular  district  for  tlie  pro- 
•  Inclion  of  cotton. 

l.isi  of  farms  in  the  Stale  of  Durantto,  with  crops  rai.si'd _ 

List  of  articles  havint;  frtM>  entry  Into  the  Territory  of  ijuin- 
I ana  Ron,  Ptminsula  of  Yuciitiin. 

Report  of  commerce  tind  industries  of  Tampico  for  hMIS. .  . 

Extension  of  Mexico  Northwestern  R.  R . 


June  i.'),  1909 

June  20. 1909 
July  1.1909 
Jul'v  .a.  liH)9  ' 
July  0,  IIHH) 

Julv  12.  l‘.H)9  . 


July  ia,UKM» 

Julv 

1 

14.  IIMW 

J  line 

15. 1909 

July 

12,  liHlO 

May 

IS.KKW 

June 

■22, 1909 

June 

;i0.  ItHW 

July 

7. 1909 

Julv 

10.  liH)9 

June 

18.  l!H)9 

June 

•2:1, 1!K)9 

Julv 

July 

10. 1909 
Hi.  1909 

July 

ti. 

July 

7. 

July 

14,  HHltl 

July 

111,  ItKlO 

July 

22,  ItHT.l 

July 

■2;i.  I'.KW 

July 

■jtt,  UK)** 

. do . 

Tobacco  lands  in  Mexico . 


July 


;il.  1909 


Trade  notes,  -('omstssion  granted  for  construction  and  . do . 

oiM'ralion  «>f  a  slauahlerhou.se  in  Saitinas,  t'oahuila.  Es- 
lalilishment  ofan  elis  trie  liahl  and  power  plant  in  tieniMitl 
t'e|"'da,  Coahuilii.  t’onisxssion  for  a  brick  manufacliirini; 
eslablishnient.  at  Monclova,  t'oahuila.  Concession  for  a 
telephone  line  IsOwism  Saltillo,  Torreon,  and  San  Pedro 
in>  las  Coloniiis,  Coahulla.  ; 


-Vuthor. 


G.  E.  .Anderson,  (  onsul-Gen- 
eral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Geo.  II.  Pickerel!,  CoiLSul 
Para. 


.A.  .A.  AA'inslow,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Valparaiso. 

Do. 


A.  L.  Iluniell,  Vice-Consul, 
Ilarramiuilla. 

Chas.  Lalhtun,  Consul,  llar- 
ramiuilla. 

EuRene  Betts,  A  ice  Consul- 
General.  lloRota. 


J.  L.  Rodeers,  Consul-lien- 
eral,  Havana. 


U.  J.  Totten,  Consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 


II.  K.  Dietrich,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Guayacpiil. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Win.  Gwen.  A'ic<>-Con.sul- 
General,  Guatemala  City. 


C.  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Mala¬ 
moros 

AV,  AV . I'auada, Consul.  A'era- 
cruz. 

C.  .A.  Miller,  Consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

C.  M.  Kn'cman,  Consul,  Du- 
rauRo. 

AA' .  AV .  Canada,  Consul,  A'eni- 
cruz. 

P.  M.  Grillith,  Consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

J.  AV.  Gonrley,  A'liv-Cousul, 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

AV.  \A'.  Canada.  Consul.  A  era- 
criiz. 

r.  AA'.  Voi'tler,  Consul.  Sal¬ 
tillo. 
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J{<‘liortx  received  to  Aui/iist  iO.  — ('ontimu'd. 


Title. 


XKMR.VHU.V. 

Inflosin;:  copie.s  of  Bulletin  Xo.  7  of  Statistics  of  tlie  Rc- 
[lulilic  of  Xicaratnia. 

New  law  reftanlint:  consular  invoices . 

ExiMwtations  an<l  importations  tlirouch  all  ports  of  Xica- 
ratma  for  calendar  years  l',»()0  and  190,s. 


Reitort  on  tlie  discovery  of  deitosils  of  coal  an<l  jtelroleum 
in  the,  Repulilic. 

Xew  toliacco  company  formed  in  the  city  of  I’anama . 

SALV.VDOK. 

The  hal.sam  industry  in  Salvador . 

URLUl  AV. 

The  frozen  meat  industry  in  T  'rutruay . 

Xew  laws  to  improve  tiie,  (|uality  of  wheat . 

VKN'KZIKLA. 

I’areels-post  regulations  for  \'enezuela . 

Camsdlation  of  various  eomssssions . 

Removal  of  duty  from  toilets,  rat-traps,  and  various  insecti- 
cidi’S  and  poi.sons. 

Sale  of  and  demand  for  condensrol  milk  in  Venezuela . 

Result  of  eataloKue  plan  of  advertising  in  Venezuela . 

RejK.rl  on  toilet  soaps  and  talcum  {towders  iiiiporteil  and 
sold  in  Vimeziiela. 

.\nnual  report  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Report  on  the  railway  from  Guanta  to  Barcelona,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  op<-ration'of  the  coal  mines  near  Guanta. 

Supplemental  annual  reitort  for  Itttts . 

Ris'stahlishment  of  the  match  monofwiy . 

Xew  tarilfs  for  pa.ss<!nj'ers  and  frcitjhts  alontr  the  Venezuelan 
coast. 


Date  of  report. 

Author. 

May 

J.  do  Olivares,  Consul,  Ma- 
napia. 

.lune  23.1iKI9 

Do. 

July  2,  IIRW 

Do. 

July  2(>,  I'.KW 

C.  E.  Guyant,  vice-<’onsuI- 
general,  i’anama. 

. ilo . 

Do. 

June  .'in,  1M()9  ! 

A.  11.  Frazier,  Consul-Gen- 

1 

oral,  San  Salvador. 

June  2.'>,  lint) 

F.  W.  Godinc,  (  onsul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

July  7,  llKiy 

Do. 

June  17,  liiOO 

Isaac  Manninir,  Consul, 

La  Guira. 

June  20. 1'Hi't  : 

Do. 

June  20,  IWW 

Do. 

Juiv  0, 10(Kt 

Do. 

July  7A\m 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

.ItllV  9, 1909 

Do. 

July  12,1909 

Do. 

July  22. 1(K)9 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

Julv  27, 190'.» 

Do. 

PAPER  IMPORTS  IN  1908. 


Tli(‘  value  of  the  paper  imports  of  the  Argentine  Kepnhlie  has 
increased,  in  round  nuinhers.  from  !s4.0()().000  in  11)04  to  $(),000,000  in 
IDOS.  Newspapers  in  rolls  form  the  chief  item  of  this  commerce,  the 
quantity  having  risen  in  five  years  from  0.400  tons  to  1"2.‘200  tons. 
The  Ignited  States  and  (Jermany  supply  the  hulk  of  imported  paper. 
Cardboard,  nearly  all  of  which  comes  from  (Jermany  and  Holland,  is 
the  second  item  in  importance  in  the  paper  trade.  Toilet  and  photo¬ 
graphic  i)apers,  lithographic  and  blank  hooks,  are  largely  furnished 
by  (In'at  llritain. 

In  a«ldition  to  the  consumption  of  imported  paper,  the  annual  sales 
of  the  10  paper  mills  of  the  Republic,  capitalized  at  S^.dOO.OOO.  na¬ 
tional  curri'iicy,  aggregate  about  S.‘)..‘»00.000.  The  raw  material  used 
by  the  Argentine  paper  mills  is  mostly  Avood  pulp,  all  of  which  is 
imjiorted.  The  procluct  consists  largely  of  low-graile  wrapping  and 
l)rinting  paper.  The  imports  of  wood  pulp  have  increased  from 
lO.OOO  tons  in  1004  to  IS.oOO  tons  in  1008,  most  of  Avhich  ctmie  from 
(lermany,  llrazil,  and  Sweden. 

RANK  AMONG  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  EXPORTS  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

'I'he  Argentine  Republic  ranks  fir.st  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  exports  of  linseed;  second  in  those  of  wheat,  corn,  and  meat 
])roducls;  and  third  in  wool,  cattle,  ami  sheej). 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  BUENOS  AIRES. 

A  new  industrial  school  at  Ihienos  Aires,  located  in  a  large,  modern, 
three-story  structure,  elected  at  a  cost  of  S4‘24,t)()0  and  completely 
e(|uippcd  with  all  modern  appliances,  was  opened  for  use  ou  ^lay  24, 
1!)()!).  'Phis  school  has  a  line  chemical  laboratory  and  a  well-selected 
library  of  scientilic  hooks. 

CARLOS  DURAND  HOSPITAL  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

d'he  n(>w  C’arlos  Durand  Hospital,  for  males,  |)lanned  to  accommo¬ 
date  :?()l)  persons,  is  now  being  erected  in  Ihienos  .Vires.  This  build¬ 
ing,  th(>  corner  stone  of  which  was  recently  laid,  will  cost  if.'ioO.OOO, 
and  will  he  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  hospitals  in 
South  .Vmerica. 

nil 
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DOCKYARD  AND  WORKSHOPS  AT  LA  PLATA. 

All  Eiijrlisli  6i-m  has  contracted  with  the  Ar'rt'iitinc  (Jovciiiinciu 
for  the  e--tal)li>hnieiit  of  a  dockyard  and  worksliops  on  the  Santiago 
IJiver  at  the  jiort  of  La  Plata. 

MEMORIALS  OF  FOREIGN  COLONIES  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

'I'lie  P>ritish  residents  of  the  liepnhlic  will  erect  in  IhlO  a  nieinoiial 
clock  tower  on  a  proinineiit  site  in  liiienos  Aires,  in  honor  of  the  first 
centenarv  of  the  independence  of  the  Pepnhlic.  'I'he  Italian,  Spanish, 
Prench.  and  other  foreign  nationalities  are  jirejiaring  to  erect  suitable 
nionuinents  in  connneinoration  of  the  sajne  event. 

CENTRAL  ARGENTINE  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  .station  of  the  Central  .Vrgentine  Rail¬ 
road  C'onipany  at  Pnenos  Aires  was  recently  laid  hy  Pri'sident 
Am  <»i:ta.  This  hnilding  will  he  one  of  the  large.st,  finest,  and  host 
eqnijiped  railroad  stations  in  South  America  and  a  magnificent  and 
imposing  strnctni'e.  The  edifice  will  rise  !»S  f(‘(‘t  from  the  level  of  the 
sidewalk  to  the  cornice*,  and  above  this  will  he  a  high  mansard  roof. 
'Fhe  station  will  he  j)rovid(‘d  with  a  tower  2:50  fei't  high,  in  which 
a  large  clock  having  faces  on  all  four  sides  will  he  ])laced.  'Fhe  me.in 
hnilding  will  front  i:5f  feet  on  Maijm  street  and  (>1!)  feet  on  the  Pasco. 
'I'he  ground  floor  will  he  used  for  station  j)ur})oses  proper  and  the* 
U]^per  stories  foi'  oflices. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  Rh  AifiM)  Pii.EAixi,  Dil-ector  of  the  Division  of  ('ommerce  and 
Industry  of  the  Dejeartment  of  Agiicultiire  t)f  the  Argentine*  (Jeevern- 
meuit.  ha>  jere-pare-el  an  inte*re*sting  pamphle*t  eui  .Vi'ge'iit ine*  e*e)mme*re*e* 
anel  inelu'try.  e-euitaining  valuahle*  data,  statistie*s.  and  taleh's,  and 
jei’inte-d  in  Lng'li>h  feer  di^tril)ut ieiii  alereead. 

'I'his  hie>e-hure*  she»ws  that  the*  population  eef  the  Repuhlie*  ine*re*ase*el 
freein  1.^:50.211  inhahitants  in  ISO!)  tee  (),fS!).02:5  in  lOOS.  .Vheuit  eene*- 
third  eif  the*  petpulat ieui,  eir  2,S:5(),2SI  pe‘rse)ns.  r(**^ide  in  the  e*ity  and 
I*ie)vine*e-  e)f  I5ue*ne)s  Aire*s,  the*  ar<*a  e)f  whie*h  is  :5t).“»,:507  se|uare*  kile»- 
me-te-i'^.  as  e*e)mpare*el  with  2.!).‘>))..-*20  sejiiare*  kilome*tei‘s,  the*  te»tal  are'a 
eef  the  Re*pul>lic.  I  he*  e*ity  e)f  IfiU'lios  Aire*s,  with  an  ai'ea  e»f  iSt; 
sejuare-  kile)me*teu>.  eeaitains  a  peepulatieeii  eef  l.|S!).2.'»2  seuils. 

'I'he-  teetal  numl»e-r  eif  immigrants  wlm  arrived  in  the*  e*e>untry  freun 
IS.’i?  tei  lOOS.  ine-lii'ive-,  was  :5,1  TS.f.'itt,  ne*arly  1  .St )( ).()()( )  ed’  whe)m  we*re 
Itidiaiis.  'I’he-  numl»e*r  e)f  immigrants  who  e*nte*re“el  the*  Re>puhlie*  from 
1!)01  te,  lOOS,  ine-lusive*,  was  1 ,2  i:5,:57l). 
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In  1857  the  nation  had  only  10  kilometers  (0.2  miles)  of  railways, 
capitalized  at  $285,108,  while  in  1008  there  were  23,723  kilometers 
(14,708  miles),  with  a  capital  of  $807,000,000,  and  which  trans¬ 
ported  during  that  year  48,504,000  passengers  and  31,031,000  tons  of 
freight,  receiving  tlierefor  $101,301,000,  of  which  $01,308,000  were 
expended  in  operating  and  other  expenses. 

In  1008  there  arrived  from  over-sea  3,882  steamers  with  a  carrying 
capacity’  of  8,078,415  tons,  and  330  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of 
323,084  tons. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  Republic  from  1809  to  1008, 
inclusive,  Avere,  respectively,  $1,700,805,074  and  $2,440,170,201,  or  a 
balance  of  trade  during  the  ten  j’ears  referred  to  of  $040,304,527.  In 
the  five  A’ears  of  1904  to  1008,  inclusive,  the  imports  and  exports, 
respectively,  were  $1,221,204,000  and  $1,541,405,000. 

POPULATION  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  jiojmlation  of  Buenos  Aires  on  ^lay  30.  11)00,  was  estimateil 
at  1,203,050  souls. 

MIHANOVICH  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

The  Nicholas  Alihanovich  Steamship  Company,  flying  the  Argen¬ 
tine  flag,  and  which  is  one  of  the  largest  steamship  lines  on  the  River 
Plate,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $10,000,000. 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  MAR  DEL  PLATA  PORT. 

A  hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Argentine  Congress  to  expend 
$12,000,000  in  the  building  of  a  port  for  ocean-going  vessels  at  Alar 
del  Plata,  an  important  railway  terminus  tributary  to  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  zones  of  the  Rejuiblic. 

ARGENTINE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

An  Argentine  National  Library  Association  has  been  founded  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  first  public  library  in  the  Rejmblic  was  opened 
in  the  latter  city  on  August  10,  1812. 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

A  re])or(  from  United  States  Consul-tleneral  R.  AI.  B.\rtlf.’m.\n. 
Buenos  Aires,  states  that  the  jury  appointed  to  decide  on  the  plans 
for  the  pavilions  of  the  (Vntenary  Industrial  Exhibition  has  awarded 
the  j)rize  to  the  plan  entitled  “Labor  Omnia  Viucit."  submitted  by 
Engineer  Arturo  Prins,  who  will  1h‘  appointed  architect  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition. 

rase.  Hull. ;?  -01) — 10 
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UNION  OF  ARGENTINE  AND  PARAGUAYAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Paraguay  has  been  authorizeu  by  the 
Paraguayan  Government  to  connect  with  the  Argentine  railways  of 
the  north.  This  union  will  probably  be  effected  by  an  extension  of 
the  railway  lines  and  an  improved  ferry  service. 

INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 

The  historic  Independence  Hall  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  located 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  at  jiresent  used  as  a  civil  court,  will  be  torn 
down  by  the  city  and  a  magnificent  city  hall  erected  on  its  site. 

TRANSFERS  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  IN  BUENOS  AIRES  IN  1908, 

There  were  20,419  transfers  of  real  property  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1908,  aggregating  a  value  of  $102,344,047,  or  $11,557,039 
in  excess  of  the  transfers  of  1907. 

MONUMENT  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  CENTENA.RY  OF 
NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  monument  to  l)e  erected  in  1910  in  commemoration  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  will  have  a  base  148  feet 
square,  will  contain  a  large  hall  to  be  used  as  a  historical  museum, 
and  will  be  155  feet  high.  The  design  was  made  by  a  firm  of  Italian 
architects. 

COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS  FOR  1910. 

The  Argentine  Gov’ernment  has  authorized  the  issue  in  1910  of 
150,000,000  postage  stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  independence  of  the  nation.  These  stamps  will  be  illusti'ated  with 
representations  of  noteworthy  people  and  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic. 

FINAL  DATE  FOR  APPLICATION  FOR  SPACE  IN  THE  CENTENNIAL 

EXPOSITION. 

lion.  Charles  II.  Sherrill,  American  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires, 
advises  that  the  Argentine  Government  has  fixed  October  15,  1909,  as 
the  final  date  on  which  ai^plication  for  space  can  be  made  by  American 
exhibitors  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910  in  honor  of  the  hundredth  anniversary"  of  the  nation’s  independ¬ 
ence.  If  on  that  date  said  space  applications  total  1,000  meters,  the 
United  States  will  Im*  granted  a  separate  exhibit  carrying  unlimited 
time  for  space  applications.  He  furthermore  suggests  that  it  would 
Ik!  profitable  for  American  exhibitors  to  send  to  the  railway  ex2iosi- 
tion  novelties,  railway  and  tramway  operating  and  oflice  ajipliances, 
signal  system,  cattle,  pouch,  and  refrigerating  cars,  ventilating  appa¬ 
ratus,  power  and  shop  tools,  and  to  the  agricultural  exposition  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  and  exhibits  .showing  jiroduction,  preparation,  and 
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preservation  of  fruits.  The  Argentine  authorities  have  consented  to 
arrange  for  the  protection  of  novelties  exhibited  from  fraudulent 
registration  of  trade-marks. 

COMPETITIVE  PLANS  AND  BIDS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
JOSE  DE  SAN  MARTIN  POLYCLINIC,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Competitive  plans  and  estimates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will 
he  received  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Buenos  Aires, 
until  December  10,  1909,  for  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the 
Jose  de  San  Martin  I’olyclinic,  the  capital  invested  in  the  building 
to  bear  5  per  cent  interest  annually.  The  plans  and  estimates  will  be 
submitted  to  an  advisory  committee,  and  decision  rendered  within 
thirty  days  from  the  afoi*esaid  date.  The  bids  must  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  public  works  of  July  20, 1870,  and  the  regulations 
relating  thereto.  The  following  documents  must  be  submitted : 

(a)  The  general  plan,  showing  the  situation  of  all  the  buildings 
and  dependencies  in  the  scale  of  0.005  per  meter. 

(i)  The  partial  plans  of  each  floor  of  each  of  the  buildings  planned 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  polyclinic  in  the  scale  of  0.01  per  meter. 

(c)  Longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  each  building  in  the  scale  of 
0.01  meter. 

(d)  The  front  of  the  main  buildings  and  joavilions  in  the  scale  of 
0.01  per  meter. 

(c)  A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole,  which  shall  be  1  meter  long  at 
its  greatest  length. 

(/)  A  detailed  description  and  a  general  estimate. 

(r/)  A  financial  bid  as  to  the  best  manner  of  carrying  out  the  work, 
stating  clearly  the  solid  guaranties  it  affords.  This  bid  sliall  not  be 
compulsory,  and  may  l)e  limited  to  the  mere  prestmtation  of  the  other 
(hK‘uments. 

The  building  shall  not  have  more  than  two  floors  and  a  basement, 
and  must  correspond  to  the  system  of  detached  institutes,  24  in  num- 
Ihu’,  with  a  capacity  of  00  beds  each,  as  follows: 

Four  for  clinical  medicine,  four  for  clinical  surgery,  two  for  ob- 
sti'trical  clinic,  one  for  external  pathology,  one  for  pediatrical  clinic, 
one  for  semiology,  one  for  dermatology  and  syphilographical  clinic; 
one  for  gynaecological  clinic,  one  for  opthahnological  clinic,  one  for 
neurological  clinic,  one  for  otolo-laryngological  clinic  and  odontology, 
one  for  genito-urinary  clinic,  and  one  for  hydro-electi’otheraphy, 
central  laboratory  and  kinesitheraphy,  and  the  house  and  school  for 
trained  nurses. 

The  author  of  the  plan  selecteil  shall  have  charge  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  final  plans  and  the  technical  supervision  of  the  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  advisory  committee,  and  shall  receive  5  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  the  building  proper. 
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The  second  ami  third  best  plans  shall  be  entitled  to  prizes  of  10,000 
pesos  ($4,100)  and  5,000  pesos  ($2,*200),  respectively.  The  plans  for 
which  prizes  are  awarded  become  the  property  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  the  plans  submitted  that  are  not  claimed  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  award. 

All  communications  re<rarding  the  matter  should  be  addressed  to 
the  “Advisory  Committee,  430  Viamonte  street,  Buenos  Aires,  Ar¬ 
gentine  Ivepublic.” 


NAVIGATION  OF  LAKE  TITICACA. 

The  passenger  and  freight  traflic  of  Lake  Titicaca,  consisting  largely 
of  exports  and  imports  through  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  ports,  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  number  of  small  steamers  and  launches. 
The  two  largest,  most  important,  and  fastest  of  these  steamers  are  the 
('oim  and  the  luca^  both  of  which  render  great  services  to  Bolivian- 
Peruvian  commerce  by  transporting  large  (juantities  of  merchandise 
consigned  to  and  from  the  Peruvian  ports  of  Mollendo  and  Puno.  the 
imports  going  to  La  Paz  and  other  Bolivian  centers  of  distribution 
and  the  exports  to  foreign  countries.  Tlie  Inca  was  constructed  a 
short  time  ago,  is  handsomely  ami  solidly  equipped,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  rapid  freight  and  passenger  trallic  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
two  steamers  referre<l  to  an*  operated  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation, 
an  English  company  which  has  a  Peruvian  concession  for  the  ex- 
|)loitation  of  some  of  the  railways  of  that  Bepublic.  These  railways 
are  operated  in  connection  with  the  great  international  Lake  Titicaca 
trallic.  and  a  thriving  and  growing  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru  in  this  picturesque  lake  situated  in  one  of  the  highest 
table-lands  of  the  Andean  range. 


PERNAMBUCO  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  INVESTMENT  OF  AMERICAN 

CAPITAL. 


Mr.  Joan  TiiK(>rii.o  Carnkiuo  ok.  in  a  recent  com¬ 

munication  to  the  International  Bureau,  observes  that  Peruambuco 
has  not  as  yet  attracted  American  capital  in  any  considerable  «pian- 
lity,  because  most  of  the  foreign  enterprises  are  controlled  by  Euro¬ 
peans  who  have,  at  the  presi'iit  time,  a  Indter  knowledge  of  the 
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opportunities  and  resources  of  that  rich  and  productive  State.  The 
climate  of  this  section  of  Brazil  is  salubrious,  the  soil  exceedingly 
fertile  and  capable  of  growing  to  perfection  a  large  number  of  profit¬ 
able  tropical  crops,  among  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  is  now 
most  wid(*ly  develojied.  The  transjxirtation  facilities  to  many  parts 
of  this  great  agricultural  zone  are  good,  and  Kecife,  the  principal 
port  of  the  State,  is  at  jiresent  iM'ing  improved  by  a  French  company, 
and  its  value  as  a  center  of  water  transportation  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

A  profitable  investment  that  could  now  be  made  in  Recife  is  the 
erection  of  dwelling  houses  for  workmen,  the  imjiortation  of  building 
material  for  this  iiurpose  being  free  of  duty.  Another  industry  that 
could  be  greatly  develojx'd  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rope,  twine,  and  paper  from  the  fibers  of  textile  plants, 
such  as  hemp,  banana,  jute,  and  the  wonderfully  useful  fibrous  plant 
known  as  **  perini,”  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  this  Stale. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Brazil  expends  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  in  the  importation  of  rope  of  all  sizes,  and  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  market  could  readily  be  found  for  domestic  manufacturers  of  this 
kind.  A  fiber-extracting  company  could  also  do  a  flourishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  State,  the  raw  material  and  undeveloped  fields  existing 
in  unlimited  quantities,  with  foreign  and  domestic  markets  anxious 
to  purchase  immense  quantities  of  the  jiroducts  of  the  properly  pre¬ 
pared  filx*rs  of  the  great  fibre-producing  jilants  of  this  virgin  zone. 
The  erection  of  sugar  mills  also  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  investment 
of  large  amounts  of  American  capital.  Ideal  locations  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  sugar-cane  mills  would  be  in  the  Ttapyrema  Valley,  and  at  the 
Bu  plantation,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fuel  and  water,  and  where 
sugar  and  alcohol  could  be  shipped  direct  from  the  mill. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Recife 
to  Ttambe,  a  distance  of  about  120  kilometers,  thus  opening  up  a  rich 
belt  in  which  cotton  can  be  raised  in  large  (juantities  and  where  cotton 
mills  coidd  <loubtless  be  profitably  <“slablished.  This  region  is  also 
a  rich  sugar-cane  and  st(X‘k-raising  district,  and  has  the  advaittage  of 
being  accessible  by  small  steamers,  which  transfer  their  cargoes  at  the 
fx-ean  ports  to  seagoing  freight  steamers.  A  slaughterhouse,  which 
could  lx;  suj)i)lied  with  cattle  from  this  zone,  would  probably  be  a 
very  profitable  investment  if  established  at  oi'  near  Recife. 

In  the  calcareous  soil  of  portions  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  grapes 
of  the  finest  qualit}’,  flavor,  and  variety  grow  in  abundance.  'J'his 
imlu^try  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  is  capable  of  unlimited  d<-velopment. 

C<x'oa  is  now  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  but  its  ])roduction  could 
Im*  greatly  augmented  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  whose  soil  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  this  excellent 
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and  mnch-sought-for  liroduct.  The  establishment  of  a  coeoa  butter 
factory  would  doubtless  prove  a  handsomely  paying  enterprise. 

The  high  tablelands  of  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco 
produce  2R>tJitoes,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  cereals,  and  the  waters  of 
all  the  streams  teem  with  large  quantities  and  varieties  of  edible  fish. 

Mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  State, 
l)ut  are  as  yet  little  ex^iloited,  although  some  di'edging  for  gold  is  now 
lH*ing  carried  on  by  an  American  company. 

American  investors  wilt  find  the  State  of  Pernambuco  a  jiromising 
field  for  investigation  and  develoimient  and  deserving  of  careful  at¬ 
tention,  esjiecially  in  regard  to  the  industries  mentioned  in  the  fore¬ 
going  as  well  as  of  many  other  profitable  fields  for  the  emiiloyment 
of  cajiital. 

DIMANTINA  RAILWAY. 

A  conti’act  has  been  made  by  the  Brazilian  Government  with  a 
Belgian  syndicate  to  construct  a  railway  from  Port  Victoria  to  a 
point  near  Dimantina,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  railway  will  doubtless  open  uii  a  large  number  of  mining 
jirojx'rties  in  this  district,  many  of  which  are  now  oiDerated  by 
American  companies.  This  railway  will  enable  modern  mining 
machinery  to  be  brought  into  the  rich  mining  zone  of  this  jiart  of  the 
Rejiublic,  and  will  give  a  new  inqxdus  to  the  mining  industry  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  1909. 

The  imports  of  Brazil  during  the  first  five  months  of  1009 
amounted  to  $()8,5:i8,r)*21,  while  the  e.xports  rose  to  $100,047,777. 

NEW  PORT  REGULATIONS  AT  RIO. 

'Phe  Xcw  Port  Regidations,  which  require  confirmation  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  'Woi’ks  before  becoming  etl'ective.  jirovide  f(*r  the 
payment  of  taxes  into  the  jxirt  caisse,  or  treasury,  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  customs  rules  and  regulations.  Before  docking  at 
the  (jnays  vessels  shall  obtain  jx'rmission  from  the  custom-house.  The 
loading  or  unloading  of  vessels  shall  1h‘  carried  on  in  the  iiresence  of 
th(>  captain.  The  warehouse  registers  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
respective  controllers,  and  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  inspector  of 
the  custom-house  and  the  managing  director  of  the  ports  works  com¬ 
mission.  By  sjx'cial  ix'rmission  loading  and  unloading  may  1k'  carrietl 
on  iluring  the  night.  All  cargo  unloaded  from  vessels  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  warehouses.  Innammable.  exidosive,  or  corrosive 
goods  can  not  be  stored  in  the  inner  warehouses. 


VIEW  OF  THE  UPPER  CITY  OF  BAHIA,  BRAZIL,  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  BAY. 

Here  are  l(K'ate<l  the  iiioxt  itii|iortaiit  piililic  ImildiiiKx  ami  the  homes  of  the  more  wealthy  eiti- 
zetis.  It  is  loeateil  over  fi.-et  ulj<.>ve  the  other  part  of  the  eity,  with  whieh  it  is  eoiiiieeled  by 
a  hydraiilie  elevator. 
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ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS  AND  LIGHTING  AT  PARA. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Para  ti’amways  fi’om  January  to  Xovein- 
her,  1008,  inclusive,  were  c€130,r)00,  as  compared  with  £137,008  for 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  from  electric 
lighting  for  the  period  referred  to  were  £(57), 802,  as  compared  with 
£()7,48r)  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  period  mentioned  were  £*20r),311,  as  compared  with  £204.r)83 
for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  net  profits  for  the 
period  under  consideration  were  £r)2,074. 


TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY  TUNNEL. 


'Fhe  work  on  the  great  Transandino  Kailway  tunnel  is  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing.  In  August  last  1,325  meters  had  been  drilled  from  the 
(diilean  side  of  the  crest  of  the  Andes  Range  and  1,050  meters  from 
the  Argentine  side,  or  a  total  of  2,375  meters.  The  tunnel,  which  is 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  3,200  meters,  will  he  3,030  meters  long. 
4'he  junctions  of  the  headings  will  probably  be  etl'ected  by  the  eml  of 
100!),  and  the  whole  line  is  expected  to  be  open  to  public  traflic  in 
March,  1010.  The  completion  of  this  tunnel  will  give  through  rail¬ 
way  communication  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. 

IMPORTS  BY  PARCELS  POST. 

In  lt)08  the  imports  into  Chile  by  parcels  post  amounted  to 
8080,720,  as  comi)ared  with  $3()(),250  in  1007,  or  a  gain  in  1008  of 
$023,470.  The  principal  articles  imported  consisted  of  jewelry,  silks, 
lace.s,  gloves,  dresses,  leather  goods,  and  feathers,  and  came  princi¬ 
pally  from  France,  (lermany,  England,  Fnited  Stales,  and  Switzer¬ 
land. 

NEW  MAP  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  new  map  of  Chile  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  the  Republic 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  Federal 
(loveiaiment  has  approved  the  map,  and  lias  orilered  30,000  copies 
jiriuted  for  distribution. 


territories  of  the  republic 
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RAILWAYS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  April,  190!),  the  following  railways  were  being  eonstrneted  in 
the  Kepiihlic  niuler  the  direction  of  the  Government ; 


Kilomoters. 


Arica  to  I.a  Taz _ 400 

Inca  to  Coiiiapo -  8S 

(halle  to  Trapciclie -  15 

l*a  Ionia  to  San  Marcos _  42 

('lioapa  to  Illapel _  IP 

Loiifritiulinal  Tunnels _  5 

('lioapa  to  Salamanca _  IS 

Itayado  to  Vilos _  20 

Itayailo  to  Painulo _  10 


Kilometers. 


San  Bernardo  to  Volcan _  10 

Melipilla  to  San  Antonio _  4:> 

Alcones  to  Arbol _  10 

Itncapeqnen  to  Tome _  IS 

Coigne  to  Xacimiento _  s 

Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt _ 120 

Ancnd  to  Castro _  so 

Manle  Bridge _  .  321 

Cbolcliol  Bridge _  .  430 


PUBLIC  CONSTRUCTION  IN  1908. 

According  to  a  recent  reiwrt  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
44  hritlges  were  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  by  the  Government 
in  1!)08,  the  total  cost  of  which  amounted  to  $787,430.56  Chilean  gold. 

During  the  same  year  the  Board  of  Public  Works  approved  30 
projects  of  construction,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  $676,748.32  Chilean 
gold  and  $003,770.51  Chilean  currency. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  IJepuhlic  for  the  construction  and 
rejiair  of  public  roads  in  1008  was  $2,106,320  Chilean  gold. 

CLOSER  TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  “  ^lanufacturers'  Record,”  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  publishes 
an  interesting  communication  from  John  II.  Franz,  a  native  of  that 
city,  who  has  been  interested  in  mining  in  Chile  for  the  past  forty 
years,  regarding  clo.ser  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  with  South 
America,  and  es[)ecially  with  Chile.  From  practical  observations  and 
long  experience,  Mr.  Franz  believes  that  the  trade  between  Chile 
and  the  United  States  would  he  greatly  augmented  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  American  consuls  to  more  of  the  smaller  ports  of  that  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  by  the  establishment  of  increased  steamship  communication 
and  facilities  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United 
States. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BANANA  INDUSTRY. 

'Ihe  deveh)i)ment  of  the  banana  industry  is  being  greatly  encouraged 
l»y  the  Government  of  Colombia,  and  valuable  grants  of  land  for  the 
growing  of  this  important  food  plant  have  been  made  in  a  nnmhcr  of 
disti-icts  suited  to  banana  culture,  and  especially  along  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Marta  Railway.  A  well-informed  and  able  (\)lomhian  writer 
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cm  the  agricultural  possibilities  and  productions  of  the  Ifepublic  re¬ 
cently  said,  in  a  highly  interesting  treatise  in  regard  to  banana  culti¬ 
vation,  that  an  additional  motive  for  interesting  the  Government  and 
jirivate  citizens  in  the  development  of  the  banana  and  other  tropical 
industries,  such  as  rublx*!’  and  cacao,  was  that  the  agricultural  exports 
of  Colombia  at  the  present  time  largely  consisted  of  a  single  croj), 
namely,  coffee,  and  that  it  was  highly  desirable,  as  well  as  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  to  those  of  individual  agriculturists, 
to  have  a  gi-eater  diversity  of  crops  for  the  export  trade,  and  that  for 
this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  the  growing  of  bananas,  cocoa,  and 
rublx*r,  the  natural  companions  of  coffee,  should  be  encouraged  and 
developed.  The  field  is  a  brilliant  one,  and  gives  great  promise  of  not 
only  enriching  the  individuals  directly  engaged  in  the  exploitation 
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of  that  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry,  but  of  contributing  in  no 
-mall  degree  to  the  general  prosperity  of  th(!  ('olombian  people  and  to 
the  augnientatifiii  of  the,  wealth  of  tlui  nation. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1008,  BY  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 
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FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 


Mr,  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  ^Minister  of  the  Keiiublic  of  Costa 
Kica  in  Washington,  has  foiAtarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Cnited  States  the  formal  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
to  the.  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  Foui*th 
International  Sanitary  Conference,  to  be  held  in  San  Jose,  capital  of 
(\)sta  Rica,  from  December  25,  1000.  to  January  2,  1010.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  communication  trans¬ 
mitting  the  invitation  to  the  United  States  Government,  refers  to  the 
great  impoiiance  of  the  work  accomplished  by  jire^ious  sanitary  con- 
feiences  and  the  unquestioned  utility  of  these  periodical  meetings  of 
rc[)resentalives  of  American  medical  science  to  the  most  vital  interests 
of  all  the  republics  of  the  AVesteru  Hemisphere,  and  expivsses  the 
hope,  in  view  of  the  humanitarian  jiurpose  of  the  conference,  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  North  and  South  American  continents  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  therein. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  August  {),  loot).  President  Ci.eto  Gonz.u.ez  A'iquez  delivered  a 
short  but  important  message  to  the  Federal  Congress,  assembled  in 
special  session  to  consider  the  (question  of  the  conversion  of  the  foreign 
debt  and  the  obtainment  of  a  loan  under  such  conditions  and  terms 
as  will  lend  to  strengthen  the  national  cretlit  at  home  and  abroad  and 
encourage  and  develop  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  of  the  Republic. 

'I'lie  Ivxecutive  recommemls  the  approval  of  the  contract  made  by 
the  Special  ('ommissioner  of  Costa  Rica  with  the  National  City  Bank 
(if  .New  York,  and  belii'ves  that  the  bringing  in  of  new  capital  is  the 
most  practical  way  for  the  nation  to  settle  its  foreign  indebtedne.ss 
and  inject  new  vigor  and  life  into  the  fountains  from  which  flow  the 
public  wi'alth  of  the  country.  Phe  President  leaves  the  details  of  the 
agreement  with  the  National  C’ity  Bank  to  Iv  explained  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Secn'tary  of  Finance,  but  the  plan  in  general  contem¬ 
plates  the  funding  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  Republic,  with  the  exivp- 
tion  of  the  (h'bt  in  favor  of  schools  and  ('h'emosynary  institutions. 

Th(>  Fxeciitivi'  ivcommends,  furthermore,  that  the  payment  of  the 
loan  lie  guarautet'd  by  a  tax  on  bananas  and  the  receipts  from  customs, 
and  the  arrangement  conlemplatt's  the  ('stablishmetU  of  a  funding 
deposit  to  be  appli«'d  to  the  payment  of  tht'  di'bt.  It  remains  tor  ihe^ 
('oiigi’css  to  appro\'(*,  r(‘ject,  or  modify  th*'  ad  refert'udum  contract  in 
(picstidn. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  CUSTOMS  TARIFF, 

Under  date  of  July  13,  1!)00,  tlie  following;  articles  were  placed  on 
the  fi  •ee  list : 

Cement  fiber  in  bkx'ks;  carpenter’s  iron  squares,  double  or  single; 
iron  elbows,  double  or  single,  and  other  forms  of  iron  elbows  used 
exclusively  for  frames;  iron  door,  window,  and  “  linternilla  ’’  fx'ames, 
and  iron  posts,  pillars,  canoes,  and  pipes  for  drains;  construction  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  electric-light  plant  at  Puntarenas;  corn  and  black  beans. 

From  September  1,  1900,  to  September  1,  1919,  the  dut}’  on  sugar 
will  1x5  10  centimes  ($0,040."))  per  kilogram,  plus  wharfage,  theater, 
and  consular  duties.  Refined  cane  and  beet  sugar  will  continue  to 
pay  the  regular  tariff  duties. 

ARBITRATION  TREATY  "WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  June  28,  1909,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
ratified  the  arbitration  treaty  celebrated  in  Washington  on  January 
13,  1909,  between  the  representatives  of  the  Oovernments  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  United  States.  The  treaty  is  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  is  to  remain  in  force  thereafter  until  one  year's  notice  of  its  termi¬ 
nation  shall  be  given  by  either  of  the  parties  thereto. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Costa  Rica,  in  corrected  figures  re¬ 
cently  issued,  gives  the  population  of  the  Republic  on  December  31, 
1908,  as  .361,779  souls. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CARAVONICA  COTTON, 

The  caravonica  cotton  is  being  cultivated  experimentally  in  Cuba. 
Near  Baracoa,  in  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  island,  1,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  15  acres  have  Ix'en  planted  with  cara¬ 
vonica  “silk”  and  almut  50  acres  with  carav^onica  “wool”  cotton. 
The  seeds  came  from  Australasia,  and  the  residt  is  said  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  for  both  varieties,  the  plants  bearing  a  rich  and  abundant 
product.  Samples  of  this  cotton  have  been  sent  to  experts  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  the  strength,  gloss,  and  length  of 
staple  have  been  greatly  admired  and  jiraised.  The  conditions  in 
many  parts  of  the  Republic  are  most  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  cotton,  the  climate,  soil,  and  moisture  being  exactly  such  as  are 
require<l  for  its  greatest  development  and  growth.  The  growth  of 
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the  cultivation  of  caravonica  cotton  in  Cuba  is  most  promising  aiul 
encourajriug,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  jjrow  into  one  of  the  most  ! 

profitable  and  extensive  industries  of  the  country. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CUBA, 

The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  has  a  paid-up  cajiital  of  $5,000,000 
and  deposits  of  $16,000,000.  It  was  founded  in  1901,  and  was  the 
fiscal  a"ent  and  depository  for  the  United  States  Military  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  which  all  revenues  were  disbursed  and  audited  by 
means  of  checks  on  the  bank  during  the  period  of  intervention.  The 
Republic  of  Cuba  adopted  the  same  system  for  handling  its  money 
through  this  bank,  and  the  results  have  been  increased  facilities  and 
economy  and  dispatch  in  the  handling  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Government.  The  head  offices  of  the  bank  are  in  Havana,  with 
fifteen  branches  throughout  the  island  and  an  agency  in  New  York. 

The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  has  combined  the  system  in  use  in  the 
United  States  wdth  the  branch  banking  sj'stems  of  Europe,  and  its 
heads  of  departments  have  been  drawn  from  the  principal  banks  of  the 
world.  Business  and  correspondence  is  conducted  in  Spanish,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  German  to  meet  the  reipiirements  and  international 
character  of  its  operations. 


TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

The  American  Consul  at  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  states 
that  the  annual  output  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  manufactured  in  that 
country  is  constantly  increasing,  and  that  as  the  tobacco  growers  of 
the  nation  are  making  earnest  and  continued  efforts  to  improve  the 
methods  of  cultivating  the  plant  and  the  curing  of  the  leaf,  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  (juality  of  the  product  will  necessarily  follow  within 
the  next  few'  years.  Most  of  the  manufactured  product  is  consumed 
in  the  country.  All  the  regular  sizes  and  shapes  of  cigars  are  made, 
and  the  prices  range  from  1  cent  to  10  cents  each. 

.Vt  present  there  are  four  thoroughly  eipiipped  and  moilern  ciga¬ 
rette  factories  in  the  Republic,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  more  than 
1,000,000  cigarettes,  and  the  cigarettes  manufactured  are  of  excellent 
ipiality.  One  of  the  large  factories  has  its  own  lithographing  plant. 
C’igarettes  are  put  up  12  to  the  package  and  1,400  packages  to  the 
case.  They  retail  in  the  countiy  at  2  cents  a  package.  Considerable 
({iiantities  of  Dominican  cigarettes  have  Ikhmi  shipped  to  St.  Thomas. 
au<l  their  iiopularity  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  West 
Indies  and  the  neighboring  republics. 


RECEIPTS  or  COCOA  AT  GUAYAQUIL,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 


The  receipts  of  cocoa  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  for  tlie  first  six 
months  of  100!)  agjri’0"ated  41,747,587  pounds,  as  compared  with 
35,128,411  jiounds  during  the  same  period  of  1008.  The  approximate 
value  of  the  crop  marketed  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year 
was  $4,383,407.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  undevelo2ied  lands  in 
the  Kepuhlic  that  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  valuable 
jiroduct. 


MOUNT  (  HIMBOIUZO,  KCUAIKm,  AH  SKES  KRO.M  THE  NOKTU. 


Thin  va.st  mountain  is  locatwl  alauit  90  miles  from  Quitf).  Its  toj),  wliieli  is  over  20,(XK)  feet 
alKive  sea  level,  is  eovered  with  iieriietuiil  snow  and  jireseiitsa  ma>;nili<’ant  .speetaele  wlien 
been  from  the  shores  of  the  I'aeilie  Oeean,  110  miles  distant. 

EXPORT  OF  HIDES  FROM  GUAYAQUIL,  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1909. 

Consul-General  IIek.max  R.  Dietuicii  reports  that  the  total  niiiii- 
Ikm-  of  dry  hides  of  neat  cattle  exported  from  Giiiiyatiuil  during  the 
tirst  six  months  of  1000  was  :57,1!)0,  weighing  .‘>47,5:)0  kilogiiims, 
valued  at  $110.0tX).  Of  the  totiil  iiuiiiIhu’  exported  Xew  York  re- 
ceivetl  31,037,  and  the  hahinct*  were  ctMisignt'd  to  Kiirope, 
c.os 
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EXPENSES  OF  TRADE-MARK  REGISTRATION. 

Tlio  trado-niark  law  now  in  force  in  Ecuador  provides,  when 
the  ai)plication  for  a  trade-mark  sought  to  be  registered  is  found  to 
he  formally  correct,  that  it  shall  be  published  weekly  in  the  oflicial 
newspai)er  of  the  Government,  for  which  a  charge  is  now  made  of  140 
sucres  ($()S.1S)  per  trade-mark. 

CONCESSION  FOR  THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  VEGETABLE  IVORY. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  granted  to  Dr.  Ismael  Velasquez 
DEI,  Vali.e  the  exclusive  privilege  to  exploit  the  tagua  or  vegetable- 
ivory  industry  in  the  Pi-ovince  of  Manabi  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

LIGNITE. 

An  extensive  deposit  of  lignite,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Pusqui 
Piver  in  the  Province  of  Pichincha,  Ecuadoi’,  has  been  discovered  by 
^Mr.  ^Manuel  Antonio  Ekanco,  who  has  denounced  the  same  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  liepublic. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  PORT  VARGAS  TORRES  TO  IBARRA. 

A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  has  been  made 
by  the  Government  with  Hermann  Schmidt  for  the  construction 
of  a  broad-gauge  road  from  Port  Vargas  Torres  to  Ibarra,  a  distance 
of  alxnit  200  kilometers.  The  concessionaires  agree  to  organize  a 
company  in  Eurojie  or  the  United  States  with  a  capital  of  £1.000.000. 
The  full  text  of  the  contract  is  contained  in  the  “  liegistro  Olicial  " 
of  duly  .“i.  loot). 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 


The  Guatemala  Pailway  Company  has  contracted  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  build  a  railway  from  Zacapa  to  the  frontier  of  El 
Salvadoi',  active  construction  to  begin  about  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  'I’his  line  will  be  exteudeil,  under  a  concession  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Salvador,  to  Santa  Ana  and  Ahuachapan.  and  from  the 
former  point  to  La  Union,  in  the  .south  of  El  Salvador,  via  (kq’ute- 
l)e(|ue.  San  Vicente,  Usulutan,  and  San  Miguel.  Some  years  ago  a 
line  was  built  from  La  Union  to  San  Miguel.  Salvador,  but  later  on 
was  abandoned.  This  section  of  the  line  will  Ik'  reconstructed,  and 
the  l■emaindel•  of  the  line  in  Salvador  will  be  built  as  soon  as  the 
Hull.:!— If.) — -11 
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Zacapu  line  in  (iiiateinala  reaches  the  Salvadorian  frontier,  the  <;rad- 
iii"  and  masonry  work  being  done  in  the  meantime,  so  that  track 
laying  in  Salvador  can  he  continued  without  delay  immediateh'  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Zacapa  line  at  the  frontier.  This  line  will  form  an 
important  link  of  the  proposed  Pan-American  Pailway. 

One  of  the  most  important  railway  concessions  recently  granted  hj" 
the  (government  of  Onatemala  to  tlie  (liiatemala  ('entral  llailway 
('omjiany  is  that  of  the  line  which  will  run  from  (V)atepe(jne.  (Jnate- 
mala.  to  the  ^lexican  frontier,  and  which  will  form  another  link  in 
the  great  Pan-American  system,  ('onstrnction  of  this  line  will  begin 
on  the  completion  of  the  road  from  ('ahallo  Blanco  to  Coatepeipie  in 
the  Bepnhlic  of  (liiatemala. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  months  the  (liiatemala  Central  Pailroad 
Company  has  acipiired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Occidental  Pail- 
way.  and  has  purchased  the  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
way  from  (kihallo  Blanco  to  ('oatepeqne.  .V  preliminary  siirve}'  has 
been  made  of  the  railway  from  ('oatepeqne  to  Ayntla,  on  the  Mexican 
frontier,  a  distance  of  about  3.1  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line  will  be  completed  within  two  years. 

A  recent  communication  of  the  (liiatemala  Central  Pailroad  Com- 
jiany  to  Mr.  AViei.iam  IIkimke,  American  Minister  to  Salvador, 
states  that  when  these  lines  are  completed,  there  will  be  a  continuous 
rail  service  from  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  through  (luatemala  to  Sal¬ 
vador.  A  more  direct  route  would  be  the  continuation  of  the  coast 
line  of  the  (luatemala  (Vntral  Pailroad  (’ompany  from  Santa  iMaria 
to  some  convenient  point  on  the  Salvador  frontier.  At  present  (he 
trafiic  of  that  section  of  the  country  would  pi-obahly  not  pay  an 
equitable  return  on  the  cajiital  necessary  foi-  the  construction  of  such 
a  road.  Eventually,  however,  conditions  will  undoubtedly  change, 
and  it  is  safe  to  jiredict  that  at  no  distant  date  concessions  for  such 
a  line  will  be  sought,  and,  if  obtained,  the  road  constructed.  This, 
perhaps,  would  be  a  more  conqilete  realization  of  (he  Pan-American 
idea,  and  would  afford  a  more  direct  railway  connection  between 
Mexico.  Guatemala,  and  Salvador. 

BANANA  CULTURE  NEAR  PUERTO  BARRIOS. 

The  ITiited  Fruit  ('ompany  has  planted  in  (he  Deiiartment  of 
Izabal,  (luatemala,  about  20  miles  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  line 
of  the  Guatemala  Northern  Pailway,  more  than  !),0()0  acres  in  ba¬ 
nanas,  and  will  clear  and  plant  a  greater  area.  The  yield  of  bananas 
in  Guatemala  is,  ajijiroximately,  11  bunches  pei-  month  jier  acre. 
Tlie  development  of  the  banana  industry  in  (he  neighborhood  of 
Puerto  Barrios  will,  in  the  near  future,  greatly  increase  the  ship- 
iiKUits  of  lianaiias  from  that  port.  The  United  Fruit  Gompany  has 
erected  a  number  of  attractive  liouses,  jirovided  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  sanitation,  for  (lie  use  of  (he  enqiloyees  <d’  the  company. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

'riu‘  following  |)er>ons  have*  he-cn  a[)])oiiite‘tl  ine*iiilx*rs  of  the  Cahine't 
in  Haiti: 

Mr.  (\\M)KF.ox  Ki(;ai  I).  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  .iKiiKMiK.  Secretary  of  Interior  and  Police, 
lion.  Pktiox  Piki!I!e  Axdhk,  Secretary  of  Agricnltiiro  and  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Jk.\x  Chy.so.stome  Auti-:at  i).  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Worship. 


COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE  WITH  HONDURAS  IN  1908. 

Honduras  e.xporled  to  the  Fnited  States,  thiatiigh  the  port  «»f  Mo¬ 
bile.  in  11)08,  pi'oducts  to  the  value  of  $()T1),0:>1),  consisting  of  bananas, 
amounting  tf)  $t»l  7,0t)8 ;  eoeoaniits,  $17,184  ;  collee,  $1'J,.‘>7J,  and  sundry 
other  artieles  to  (he  amount  of  $1,074.  During  (he  sanu*  pc'tiod  (la* 
Fnited  States  e.\p«»rte<l  to  Honduras,  through  (he  same*  piirt,  mer¬ 
chandise  amounting  (o  $7.‘)..'(70.11).  made  up  of  co((f)n  fabrics  valued  at 
$il.'),818.70,  lunil*er  $lt),l  77.ii  1,  and  (lour  an<l  wheat  $ll>,00o.7!). 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  JETTIES  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  ULUA  RIVER. 

The  (loverninent  has  contracted  with  William  II.  Coe,  of  New 
York,  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  or  jetties  1*2  meters  wide  and  1 
meter  10  centimeters  deep  at  low  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulna  lliver, 
in  the  Department  of  Cortes.  The  contractor  has  the  ri^ht  to  con¬ 
struct  a  wharf,  storehouses,  and  other  buildings  alongside  the  canal 
and  to  char're  private  jiarties  for  their  use  and  for  the  use  of  the  canal. 
Construction  material  for  these  works  will  lx‘  admitted  without  the 
payment  of  customs  duties.  The  concession  is  valid  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years. 

CHARGES  FOR  RECORDING  DEEDS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

Accortling  to  decree  No.  (>1  of  the  present  year,  the  .schedule  of 
charjres  for  the  registration  of  deeds  and  documents  in  Honduras  is 
as  follows: 


Chiinros 

.ViiKiuiit  of  tlio  consiiU’nition.  for  ro- 

I'oriliiip. 


rptoS.’id .  51.  W 

OverSfiOtoSllH) .  2.CX1 

OviT  SHHlto  S-XH) .  a.lXt 

( )Vfr  5otK)  to  SI.tHK) . .  .S.  W 

Over  51  .(HXl  to  $.).tHX) .  10.  tX) 

(Ivor  S.i,(HXl  toSlO.tXXl . l.MX) 

Ovi'rSlO.lXX)  to5'.>0.(XXI .  'JO.OO 

(Ivor  SlO.tXKl  (plus  a  surcliarijo  of  5S. (XI  for  ouch  ailditional  51, (XXI  or  fraotion  llioroof  I .  tXI 

For  ri'i'oriliiij;  deeds  or  doeumeiits  of  whatever  kind,  whose  value  is  not  sfieeitied .  10.  (X) 


LAW  GOVERNING  PRISONS. 

'I'he  law  relating  to  and  governing  the  prisons  of  the  Ixepuhlic, 
deci’ee  Xo.  12Sk  consisting  of  SI  articles,  was  jiromulgated  liy  the 
l*i'(>sident  on  April  21.  ItKM).  and  puhlished  in  the  (laceta  dudicial  of 
'I't'gucigalpa  on  May  II  and  18  of  the  same  year. 

BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1909-10. 

The  receipts  of  the  Ixepuhlic  of  Honduras  for  the  liscal  year  IhOO-H) 
are  estimated  at  tj^l.T!  t.0(il.!)2  silver,  the  estimated  expenditures 
aggregating  the  same  amount.  'I'he  estimated  receipts  consist  of 


Silvor. 

Iiii|i(irl  iiiilies__  _  _ iiU.  stxi.  000 

I'lxiairt  iliities _ -  _  Hi*,  .‘oxt 

Ta.xes  tin  li(|iitirs  iiiitl  l(l|l.•l(■l•(l  _  I.T.'iO.  (HXl 

.Misetdliilienlis _  ..  _  _  1.0l.M..'i00 


NATIONAL  RAILROAD  AND  WHARF  AT  PUERTO  CORTES. 

The  President  tif  Honduias  has  appointed  .Ivan  K.  1‘arf.des  to  re- 
ct'ive  the  National  Kailway  and  wharf  at  Puerto  C'ortes  in  accordance 
with  the  contracts  made  with  the  hitter  gimtleman. 
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ESCOBALES  MINING  ZONE. 

The  Government  of  Ilondnras  ha.s  granted  to  tlie  New  York  and 
Honduras  Kosario  Mining  Coini)any  the  Escohales  mining  zone, 
.situated  in  the  district  of  Tegucigalpa  and  consisting  of  l.OOO 
hectares. 

ARBITRATION  AND  EXTRADITION  TREATIES  WITH  BRAZIL  AND 

MEXICO. 

President  Davila  has  appointed  Dr.  Manuel  F.  Barahona  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  an  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Li  is  Lazo  A  to 
elfect  the  e.xchangc  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  E.xtradition  made 
with  Mexico  on  March  *24,  1908. 


TOBACCO  LANDS. 

Mexico’s  best  toljacco  lands,  according  to  a  report  of  Wili.iaji  "W. 
Canada,  American  ('on>ul  at  Veracruz,  are  contained  in  a  Itelt  about 
500  miles  long,  extending  fi’om  the  Tuxpan  Biver,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  soiithwai'd  to  the  l{epuhli<‘  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  Much  of  this  land  is  ex<-eedingly  fertile,  and  will  produce 
from  o.OOO  to  1.000  ])ounds  of  tobacco  per  acre. 

'I'he  famous  San  Andres  'I’lixtla  plantation,  situated  in  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  grows  a  toliacco  wliich  rivals  in  fragrance  and 
quality  tin;  noted  Vuelta  Ahajo  tol)acco  of  (’ul)a.  This  district  pro¬ 
duces  alK)Ut  180.000  pounds  of  tobacco  annually,  about  seven-tenths  of 
which  are  exportecl.  Many  foreigners  are  (“ugaged  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  toliacco  in  this  region.  A  native  plantin'  di^scribes  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  tliis  plant  in  the  following  woi'ds: 

I  am  workiii};  170  acres  of  foliacco  land  and  BO  ;icres  of  ^razin;;  and  forest 
lands  for  wldch  I  pay  a  yearly  reidal  of  .$1,000.  On  fin?  170  acres  1  set  out 
.‘{,000,0'><i  jilaids  in  Sepfcndtcr  and  October,  workiiiK  willi  SO  lidiorers,  wlioin  I 
pay  at,  tin?  rale  of  BS  <-ctds  per  day.  'I'he  plaidation  is  cleared  of  weeds  twice  in 
IIO  days,  at  a  cost  of  ;d»onl  $S."0.  'I’lie  B,(KK).00tt  plants  produced  tins  yi'iir 
1(10,000  iioiinds  of  tol)ac<-<»,  tliat  cost  cured  and  packed  aliont  Id  cents  per  pound, 
and  for  widcli  1  e,\pe<d  to  re<-eive  at  least  BO  ceids  a  pound,  or  a  Kion  of  alnait 
.$!,<»(»(»  for  iny  year's  work. 

An  e.xcelleid  qiiitlily  of  lobticco  is  niised  throughout  the  entiri'  belt. 
In  1908  the  exports  of  tobiicco  through  the  port  of  \'eriicruz  ('((iisisted 
of  3,751,000  |>ounds,  valued  tit  $899,000,  of  whitth  90,,500  pounds  in- 
voic.ed  at  $95,0t)0,  went  to  the,  I’nited  Stafits. 
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RAMIE  FIBER. 

I'ho  plant  which  produces  the  ramie  liber  is  popularly  known  as 
China  ^I’ass.  This  liber,  the  deinand  for  which  is  constanth’  in¬ 
creasing:,  is  one  of  the  linest  and  sti’ongest  vegetable  libers,  out  of 
which  gossamer  cloth,  canvas  sails,  and  numerous  other  articles  are 
manufactured.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  ixMpiires  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  and  a  moist  heat,  such  as  are  found  in  Yucatan,  the  center 
of  the  ramie  liber  industry  in  Mexico.  The  stems  of  the  plant  grow 
lo  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  aiul  are  of  the  thickness  of  one's  linger. 
Chemical  treatment  is  necessary  before  the  fiber  can  be  used  in  the 
looms.  The  plant,  which  is  harvested  every  six  months,  is  cultivated 
4,()()()  to  the  acre,  and  yields  annually  about  65,000  pounds,  or  a  net 
annual  income  per  acre  of  from  $00  to  $100. 

NEW  MEXICAN  RAILWAY. 

The  Southern  Pacilic  IJailway  Company  of  Mexico  has  Ihhmi  in¬ 
corporated  in  Xew  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,000  bli¬ 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  concessions  of  the  Mexican  (lovernment 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  about  1,500  miles  of  railroad. 

'I'he  new  comjiany,  which  will  be  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern 
Pacilic  Company,  will  lake  over  the  various  roads  which  the  Southern 
Pacilic  is  constructing  in  Mexico,  comprising  a  main  line  from 
Nogales,  .Vri/.ona,  through  (luaymas  and  Mazallan  to  (luadalajara, 
Mexico,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Mexican  Central  liailway, 
running  lo  the  City  of  Mexico.  Another  line  will  extend  from 
Douglas,  .Vri/.ona,  lo  a  junction  with  the  main  tine  at  Corral,  and 
one  of  the  smaller  lines  jirojected  will  connect  Nogales  with  Douglas, 
touching  Cananea. 

'File  company  will  receive  subsidies  from  the  Mexican  (lovernmenl 
aggregating  about  $1I).()0(),000.  The  total  cost  of  construction,  in¬ 
cluding  ecpiijunent,  is  estimated  at  about  $70,000,000. 

VANILLA. 

Mexican  vanilla  enjoys  the  i-epulation  of  being  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  that  grown  in  any  other  country. 
Papantla  and  Misantala.  in  the  Slate  of  Veracruz,  are  the  great  va¬ 
nilla-producing  disti'icls  of  the  Hepublic.  The  beaji  grows  on  a  hop¬ 
like  vine  which  yields  a  good  crop  the  third  year  after  planting.  The 
pods  ai-e  picked  from  October  to  January,  and  great  caiv  must  Ik' 
used  to  prevent  bruising.  In  .Mexico  the  bean  is  cured  by  the  buyers. 
Mr.  \\.  C.\NAi).\,  I’nited  Slates  ('onsid  at  Veracruz,  states 

that  for  the  ten  years  ended  with  lOOS  the  value  of  the  vanilla  shipjH'd 
from  that  port  to  tlu*  Ciiited  States  was  $-2, 1 5 1 ,.503,  and  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  during  that  period  was  exported  through  other 
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ports.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  bean  since  15>0iJ  the 
vanilla  industry  in  Mexico  has  remained  stationary.  While  vanilla 
cultivation  requires  less  labor  than  coffee,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
higher  grade  of  labor,  and  this  fact  renders  the  cultivation  of  the 
former  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  latter. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  LOWER  RIO 

GRANDE. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Mii.ler,  American  Consul  at  Matamoros.  Mexico,  reports 
that  the  cotton  yield  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  lower  Ivio  (Irande 
A'alley  for  the  present  year  was  li  hales  to  the  acre.  The  Mexican 
(Jovernment  is  encouraging  the  development  of  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  countiy  by  the  i)ayment  of  subsidies  for  the  furthering 
of  irrigation  projects,  $12,500,000  having  been  appropriated  for  that 
purpose,  a  large  amount  of  which  will  probabh"  be  expended  in  the 
Matamoros  district. 

TULA  IRON  MINES  AND  FOUNDRY. 

The  Tula  iron  mines  and  foundry,  with  approximately  125.000 
acre>  of  land,  and  timber  aggregating  more  than  1,000,000,000  feet, 
situated  in  the  Tapala  district.  State  of  Jalisco,  have  been  sold  to  a 
Iloston  syndicate  capitalized  at  $5,000,000.  A  modern  steel  plant  and 
implement  factory  will  be  erected.  This  company,  whose  president 
is  (ieorce  II.  Merrill,  will  be  known  as  the  Mexican  Iron  and  Steel 
C’ompany. 

'I’he  Tula  iron  mines  are  noted  throughout  Mexico  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  of  the  finest  iron  in  the  country.  The  mining  and 
smelting  of  iron  on'  have  been  carried  on  there  at  intervals  for  more 
than  a  century.  'I'here  are  two  immense  de[)osits,  and  a  combination 
of  the  on'  j)roduces  an  iron  said  to  l)e  npial  in  every  respect  to  the 
celebrated  iron  of  Norway.  Smelting  furnaces  will  be  erected  at 
the  mines,  and  the  steel  plant  at  th('  most  convenient  location  on  the 
))roperty.  A  railroad  will  deliver  the  j)ig  iron  from  the  smelting 
furnaces  to  the  steel  [)lanl.  and  connect  with  the  Manzanillo  line  of 
lh('  nati(»nal  railways,  liivers  crossing  the  Tula  property  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  development  of  several  thousand  horsepower,  and 
these  natural  resources  will  hi'  taken  advantage  of  by  the  syndicate. 
The  timber  will  be  turned  into  charcoal  as  needed  for  tin'  iron 
industry,  and  now  forests  will  be  started  to  perpetuate  the  timber 
supplies. 

'riie  Tula  tract  includes  thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  lands, 
and  the  agricultural  possibilities  will  not  be  neglected.  A  large 
(piantit}’  of  water  can  be  stored  during  the  rainy  season  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  development  of  tlu'  properties  will  be  of  great  iH'iu'lit 
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to  the  licpublic.  and  especially  to  the  State  oi  Jalisco.  The  Mexican 
market  will  be  supplied  with  many  articles  now  imported,  and 
exports  will  be  made  to  other  countries  through  the  Pacific  port  of 
Manzanillo. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  VERACRUZ. 

Capt.  Manuel  Azueta,  Director  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Vera¬ 
cruz.  states,  in  a  communication  to  the  “  Mexican  Herald,"  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Mexican  (iovernment  to  soon  begin  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  port  of  Veracruz  of  a  naval  academy  modeled  after  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The  building  will  be  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  of  all  kinds  of  technical  naval  training,  and  will  cost 
ji;:»oo.()00. 

RAILROAD  TERMINALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  VERACRUZ. 

The  harbor  improvements  of  Veracruz  were  completed  in  11)0*2. 
In  1007  the  Terminal  Company  was  organized  in  London,  under  a 
concession  fi’om  the  Mexican  (iovernment.  with  a  capital  of  £1.000.000, 
for  the  juirpose  of  filling  in  the  lowlands  ailjoining  the  wharves,  erect¬ 
ing  l)uildings.  and  making  the  neces.sarv  im])rovements  for  the  rapid 
and  proper  handling  of  freight  by  the  transportation  companies. 

Among  the  plans  now  in  process  of  realization  is  the  erection  of  a 
new  union  station  of  reenforced  concrete,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
frontage  of  100  meters  on  the  sea,  provided  with  two  wings  of  r>0 
meters  each,  and  an  open  center  that  will  be  roofed  for  the  use  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  trains.  The  first  floor  of  the  edifice  will  1h' 
fitted  up  with  waiting,  baggage,  and  express  riM)ms.  a  restaurant,  bar¬ 
ber  shop,  telegraph  office,  bar.  and  baths,  while  the  second  floor,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-eight  large  rooms  and  eight  baths,  will  be  used  as 
a  hotel  and  office  building.  The  new  station  will  cost  loO.OOO  /h’sok 
(ijt'i'J.udOO) ,  will  front  a  park,  and  will  be  connected  with  the  city  of 
Veracruz  by  electric  tramways. 

A  two-story  bonded  warehouse.  TJ.")  by  2()  meters,  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction.  This  building  will  be  of  stone  and  cement,  will  cost  IT.'i.OOO 
pciioft  (^ST.oOO),  and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Iloiukul  Ware¬ 
house  ('ompany. 

A  line  macadam  road  1.800  meters  in  length  connects  with  the  out¬ 
lying  sections  of  the  city.  The  latest  improved  electric  cranes  will  Ik‘ 
in.stalled  on  the  pier  for  the  i)urpose  of  hoisting  a  cargo  out  of  the 
ship's  hold  and  transferring  it  to  the  cars  or  wax*ehouses.  The  ter¬ 
minal  and  yards  will  be  lighted  by  electricity,  and  ojicrations  may  be 
carried  on  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night.  The  etitire  terminal 
plant  is  to  be  com[)leted  and  delivered  within  two  yeai*s  at  a  total 
cost  of  8.000.000  ($4,000,000). 
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INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  WHEAT. 

An  executivo  decree  of  June  D.  190*.),  cancels  the  decree  of  March 
27  of  the  same  year  redneinj;  the  duty  on  imports  of  wheat  to  1  peso 
IK*r  100  kilograms,  and  restores,  on  and  after  September  1.7  of  the 
present  year,  the  former  duty  of  3  pesos  per  100  kilo<;rams  imposed 
by  decree  of  November  20,  1908. 

INSTITUTE  OF  MINES  AND  METALLURGY. 

The  Mexican  Institute  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  a  societ}’  similar 
to  that  of  the  Ameiican  Society  of  ('ivil  Engineers,  has  been 
organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Spanish  is  the  ollicial  language  of 
the  institute,  and  the  membership  consists  of  active,  associate,  and 
honorary  members. 


.SHAFT  OK  THE  VKTA  RICA  SIEVK.K  MINE  AT  SIERRA  MO.IADA.  MEXICO,  .SIIOWISO  A 
I.AROE  NI.MRER  OK  THE  MINERS,  FOREMEN,  AND  OTHER  EMCEOVEES. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


riie  Republic  of  ^Mexico  will  c(‘lebrate  (he  ceidennial  of  its  inde- 
jandence  on  .Sep(<-mber  11.  1.7,  and  Ki,  1910.  (’ommi(((*(‘s  have  been 

apjioinli'd  and  sleps  will  be  taken  to  makii  the  celebration  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  s])ontan(;ous  demonstration  of  national  patrioti.sm  by 
means  of  civic  processions.  lit(!rary  contests,  and  popular  f(*stivilies. 
d'he  national  committei!  will  ojien  a  contest  for  tin;  com|»osi(ion  of  a 
patriotic  hymn  to  la*  sung  in  every  city  of  the  Republic  on  the  night 
of  .Sept«rmb<-r  1.7,  1910,  in  commemoration  of  the  (/rito  (cry)  of  inde- 
ja-ndence  of  (he  nation,  and  medals  will  be  dnick  (df  in  honor  of  the 
event.  .Mr.  til  ili.er.mo  Ea.nha  v  E.scA.NiatN,  of  Mexico  (Mty,  is  the 
pre-ident  of  the,  national  delegation  for  thi*.  arrangement  of  the 
l»rog’ramiin-. 
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THROUGH  PULLMAN  SERVICE  FROM  SALINA  CRUZ  TO  NEW  YORK. 

A  six-day  throu"h  Pullman  service  from  Salina  Cruz.  ^lexico's 
most  .southern  port,  to  New  York  has  been  established,  with  changes 
only  at  Mexico  City  and  St.  Louis.  The  splendid  port  of  Salina  Cruz 
is  oidy  sixteen  days  by  steamer  from  Valpai-aiso.  Chile.  This  route 
promises  to  be  a  quick  and  popular  one  for  passenger  IrafHc  from  tht‘ 
west  coast  of  South  America  to  New  York  and  European  points. 

STEEL  RAILS. 

The  Pearson  Company  has  ordered  3.000  tons  of  70-pound  steel 
rails  with  which  to  rejilace  the  4.')-pound  rails  on  52  kilometers  of 
track  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific  road  near  Temosachic. 

MODEL  ABATTOIR  AT  GUADALAJARA. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  for  a  model  abattoir,  packing 
house,  cold-storage  jilant,  and  stock  yards  in  the  city  of  (luadalajara, 
M(‘xico.  will  be  commenced  next  November.  The  site  covers  an  area 
(tf  34.000  squai’e  meters,  and  the  abattoir  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
use  in  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  in  June,  1010.  The  plans,  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  state  government,  call  for  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  ecpnpment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  will 
cost  about  $1 13,000. 

MEXICO  NORTHWESTERN  RAILROAD. 

'Fhe  Pearson  railroad  interests  of  northwestern  Mexico,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Line,  which  runs  from  the  city 
of  Chihuahua  to  Temosachic.  a  distance  of  173  miles;  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  Pacific  Kailroad,  32  miles  in  length,  connecting  Temo- 
saehie  with  Math'ra;  and  the  l\io  (Irande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific, 
(‘xtending  150  miles  in  a  southwesternly  direction  from  Ciudad 
dnarez  to  'Ferrazas,  have  begun  construction  of  a  connecting  link 
lH‘twe(‘n  .Madera  and  Terrazas,  a  distance  t)f  about  100  miles.  'Fhe 
completion  of  this  branch  will  insure  ready  access  to  the  timln'rod 
districts  and  minei'al  belts  of  that  section  of  Mexico. 

CONCESSION  FOR  SLAUGHTERHOUSE. 

Mr.  Fk.axcisco  Aiusi’k  y  I{.\M<ts.  «»f  Saltillo,  Mexico,  has  In'cn 
grantetl  a  concession  for  the  construction  and  operaticm  of  a  jmblic 
slaughterhouse  af  Sabinas,  State  of  ('oahuila.  'Fhe  «'apital  invested 
in  the  eut('rprisc  is  exempt  from  slate  and  municipal  ta.xes  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  yeaivs. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT. 

.V  twenty-year  conec'ssion.  which  is  exempt  from  state  an»l  munici¬ 
pal  taxation,  for  the  establishment  **f  an  electric  light  aj\d  p«n\er 
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plant  in  the  town  of  General  CVpecla.  State  of  Coaluiila.  ^lexico,  has 
been  granted  to  ^Ir.  A.  C.  Trevino.  The  capital  to  he  invested  is  not 
to  he  less  than  $3.T.‘)0. 

BRICK  MANUFACTORY. 

A  concession  for  the  estahlishinent  of  a  brick  inannfactorv  at  Mon- 
clova.  C'oahiiila.  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Jose  M.  Tejaua.  An  in¬ 
vestment  of  will  be  made  in  the  enterprise. 

NEW  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

Mr.  Jose  G.  Madero  has  been  grante<l  a  concession  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  a  telephone  line  between  Saltillo  ami 
Torreon.  .State  of  Coahuila,  ^lexico/a  distance  of  about  liio  miles, 
with  the  privilege  of  building  a  branch  line  to  .San  Pedro  de  la.' 
Colonias  in  the  same  State.  The  enter2)rise  is  exeinjA  from  state  and 
municijial  ta.xes  for  a  ])eriod  of  ten  years. 

COMMERCE  OF  TAMPICO  IN  1908. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Tanqiico.  Mexico,  in  11)08,  was:  Exjiorts, 
$7S,r)40,01).‘i ;  imjmrts,  $42,040,840.  The  Puited  States  received  nearly 
7.')  per  cent  of  the  exports  and  furnished  40  per  cent  of  the  imjiorts. 


NICARAGUA 


SANITARY  REGULATIONS. 


Nicaragua  has  an  international  sanitary  convention  with  Guate¬ 
mala.  Mexico,  Peru,  Santo  Domingo,  Venezuela,  United  States,  Cuba, 
Costa  Pica,  and  Chile,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  iutro- 
ductimi  and  spread  in  lh(“  Pepiiblic  of  yellow  fevei',  bubonic  plague, 
and  cholera.  'I'lie  Republic  ha.-  no  sanitaiw  cod(*,  b;it  theiv  are  sani¬ 
tary  laws  and  regulations  governing  railways,  stre<‘t  cars,  hears(>s, 
barlicr  shops,  the  <lis|)osal  of  tin*  remains  of  dead  animals,  and  the 
construction  works  on  privat<‘  property.  Tin*  Department  in  which 
tlur  capital  is  situated  and  the  city  of  Managua  have  special  sani¬ 
tary  laws.  'I'he  munici|*al  government  of  Managua  appoints  a  board 
*>f  health,  which  has  charge,  of  the  sanitation  of  tin*  cily.  At  tlu* 
j)r«*sent  time*  a  large  ditch  or  canal  is  being  (ronstruct(*d  foi-  tlu'  pur- 
pf»>e  of  carrying  olf  the  surplus  water  which  runs  down  from  the 
nir>untain>  in  the  rainy  season  and  at  tinu's  partially  inundati's  tin* 
c-ity,  causing  a  loss  of  life  and  property.  'Phis  <litch  cr(*sses  .Managua 
from  north  to  south  and  empties  into  IIk;  lake.  The  city  of  .Managua 
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has  taken  steps  to  erect  a  plant  for  biirninfr  waste  and  jrarba<re.  and 
the  other  jjrincipal  cities  of  the  llepnhlic  dispose,  or  will  dis])ose.  of 
their  «>arbage  in  the  same  manner, 

CONSULAR  INVOICES. 

On  June  10,  1000,  President  Zei.aya  issued  a  decree,  which  became 
operative  on  Anjiust  10  of  the  same  year,  providing  that  consular 
inv(»ices  be  numbered  consecutively,  be<;inninf»'  with  Xo.  1,  and  ^ive 
the  exact  date  and  number  of  one  or  more  bills  of  lading  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  which  they  refer.  If  the  invoice  presented  for  rejjistra- 
ti(U>  lacks  this  re(]uisite.  the  consid  must  supply  it  in  a  signed  certi- 
licalc.  Pills  of  ladin<2:  coveriiijr  merchandise  destined  to  Xicara<;ua 
must  show  date  and  number  of  the  consular  invoice  in  which  said 
merchandise  is  comprised.  The  lack  of  reference  to  date  and  number 
between  consular  invoices  and  resj)ective  bills  of  hnline;  implies  want 
of  identity,  and  2)resumes  the  absence  of  the  document,  which  is  pun- 
ishabl(‘  in  accordance  with  the  law.  but  should  identity  result  in  the 
packajics.  marks,  numbers,  ami  contents,  ports  of  origin  and  desti¬ 
nation.  then  the  omission  is  punishable  only  by  a  line  of  10  })er  cent 
of  the  amount  of  import  duty  to  be  paid. 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

KnxEST  Stiipmax,  in  a  recent  article  published  in  the  "Panama 
Star  and  Herald,"  states  that  there  is  no  reirion  of  the  Avorld  where 
siifrar  can  be  produced  at  less  exj)ense  than  in  Panama,  where  the 
(ane  fields  yield  40  tons  of  cane  j)er  acre  with  a  supir  extraction  of 
1  l.l  i)er  cent,  as  comj)ai'ed  with  a  prodiu’tion  in  Cuba  of  'J1  tons  to  the 
acre  and  an  exti'action  of  0.7  jn'r  c-ent.  In  Java  the  product  is  :U 
tons  per  aciv,  and  in  the  United  States,  where  a  liberal  use  of  hijjh- 
«rrade  fertili/ers  is  made,  about  11  tons  jhm-  acre  is  produced,  with  the 
necessity  iu  the  latter  count  it  of  iilantin^  the  crop  every  year,  while 
in  Panama  the  cane  ^rows  continuously  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
without  planting. 

'I'he  same  article  says  that: 

P.inaiiia  produces  liOU'  of  the  sujiar  it  uses,  iiiiportiiifr  it  from  Salvador.  Peru, 
and  Costa  Kica.  'I'lie  Panam.anian  (ioverniuent  lias  jiassisl  laws  to  protivt  the 
lioine  product  liy  a  liinh  taritT.  Au  ad  valorem  duty  of  l.'i  iter  cent  is  now  im- 
posi'd  oil  iuiport(‘d  sufrar.  which  iu  tlie  last  six  mouths  n'aelu>d  l.tl-tU.OOO  kilos. 
'I’he  protits  from  a  rum  and  cane  alcohol  distillery  will  pay  all  the  expenses  «tf 
the  maniifacturln};  plant,  thus  permltlinf;  the  siprar  yield  to  he  almost  a  net 
protit.  'I'lii*  (Jovernment.  to  eneoura>:e  this  industry,  will  permit  all  luvessary 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements  to  he  imiKirtixl  frt>«'  of  duty. 
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Panama  also  oft'ors  excoptional  possil)ilities  for  colonization,  and 
colonists  can  sublease  small  farms  of  from  10  to  100  acres  on  exceed- 
iiifrly  advanta<reous  terms,  and  Avith  excejdional  pi’ospects  of  reaj)injji: 
a  lar<re  ])rofit  from  the  proper  cnltivation  and  exploitation  of  llu- 
same. 

BAYANO  BIVER  AGRICULTURAL  CONCESSION. 

The  Bayano  Biver  a<rricnltnral  concession,  consistinj;  of  l^.oOO 
acres  of  fine  afri'icnltnral  land.  <rranted  to  .Joiix  F.  Wichers,  an 
American  citizen,  some  time  a<ro.  has  been  transferred  to  a  syndicate, 
of  ff»rei<rn  caj)italists,  who  will  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  Pan¬ 
ama  with  a  capital  of  ^."(OO.OOO.  Tlie  district  in  which  this  concession 
lie^  is  especially  suited  to  ajjricnltural  exploitation,  and  the  tiacl  of 
land  referred  to  will  he  developed  by 'the  syndicate  alon^  agricultural 
lines.  This  is  one  of  the  lai’gest  foreign  companies  that  have,  up  to 
the  pi'esent  time,  incorjxjrated  under  the  laws  of  tlie  Bepuhlic. 

TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

A  tobacco  manufacturing  company  with  a  cai)ital  of  $2.'),00()  was 
recently  formed  in  the  city  of  Panama,  for  the  manufactuiv  at  the 
present  time  of  leaf  and  i)hig  tobacco  and  later  on  of  cigai-s,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  and  smoking  tobacco.  The  company  is  now  operating  a  snudl 
establishment,  but  a  large  factory  will  be  built  and  comi)letely  fitted 
up  with  the  most  approved  and  modern  machinery,  and  an  effort  will 
b«-  made  to  suj)i)ly  the  ])eoi)le  of  Panama  with  a  large  part  of  the 
tol»acco  consumed  in  the  Republic,  d'he  “  Panama  Star  and  Ilei’ald  ’’ 
says  that  the  company  is  at  present  using  imported  tobacco,  but  that 
seeds  are  being  distributed  gratis  to  res])ousibl(*  ])ersons  desiring  to 
grow  tobacco,  and  if  it  is  shown  that  a  gooil  (luality  of  tobacco  can 
!«•  grown  on  the  Isthmus,  agi’icultiirists  will  l)e  encouraged  to  actively 
take  iij)  tlie  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the  most  suitable  zones  for 
tobacco  culture  in  tlie  Republic. 

DECREE  SUSPENDING  THE  NATURALIZATION  OF  CHINESE, 
SYRIANS,  AND  TURKS. 

A  recent  executive  decree  susjieiids  iiidefiiiif ely  the  naturalization 
in  the  Republirt  of  Panama  of  (Miiiiese,  Syiiaiis,  and  'I'lirks. 

COAL  AND  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. 

'I'he  riovernment  of  Panama  has  graiiteil  a  concession  fo  I'xploit 
coal  and  oetroleuni  deposits  recently  dis<-ov(‘red  in  the  District  of 
Bos  .Santos  near  the  d'otiosi  River.  .Samples  of  coal  obtained  from 
the  «»ut»Topj)ing  veins  of  these  deposits  conipari*  favorably  with  the 
be^t  grades  of  bituminous  c-oal  of  fhe  I'nited  , Stall's.  'I'lie  coal  de¬ 
posits  on  the  land  refeiaed  to  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $500,000. 


PARAGUAY 


RAPID  WEEKLY  COMMUNICATION  WITH  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  transportiUioii  companies  of  Buenos  Aires  inaugurated  in 
July,  IhOl),  a  rapid  weekly  transjmrtation  service  between  Buenos 
Aires  ami  Asuncion.  The  journey  can  now  be  made  in  lifty-tive 
hours  instead  of  one  hundred,  as  formerly.  The  trip  is  by  rail  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  liarrampieras.  and  from  there  by  boat  to  Asuncion 
and  intermediate  points.  The  single  fare  is  $47.73,  or  $81.05)  for  the 
round  trip. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  July  28,  15)05),  President  Leovi.v  delivered  an  interesting  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Federal  Congress,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Oovernment 
had  done  all  within  its  power  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  and 
good  will  existing  between  Peru  and  the  other  tuitions  of  the  world. 

4'he  protocol  recently  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Peru  and 
Colombia  stipulates  that  the  two  Governments  in  interest  shall  renew 
their  negotiations  concerning  the  boundary  as  soon  as  the  King  of 
Spain  renders  his  decision  regarding  the  Putumayo  (piestion. 

4'he  Government  is  encouraging  the  cause  of  education.  Normal 
schools  for  both  sexes  are  maintained,  and  the  primary  schools  in 
15)08  numbered  2,5135),  with  a  corps  of  3,10.')  teachers  amt  102,25)8 
matricidates.  The  policy  of  the  administration  is  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  school  system  of  the  Republic  iu  so  far  as  possible. 

'I'he  budget  for  15)08  estimateil  the  revenues  of  the  nation  at 
t'2.5)5)7,l  13.  The  actual  receipts  for  the  year  were  ,l‘2.801.300.  or  a 
ileficit  of  .i;i30,113. 

'I'he  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  in  15)08  amounted  to 
tl0.07l..‘i;i7.  consisting  of  imjiorts  to  the  value  of  iV».25)r),(*2o  ami  ex¬ 
ports  aggregating  t.‘t,;l7r»,7l2. 

Mining  operations  are  sulVering  temporarily  from  the  fall  in  the 
{irice  of  copper  and  silver,  but  indications  point  to  a  considerable 
improveimml  in  this  industry  in  the  near  future. 

'File  development  of  agriculture  is  In'ing  encouraged,  ami  the  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  ami  experimental  stations  instituted  by  the  (M)vern- 
ment  have  been  of  vast  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  iiulustrv  of  the  nation,  and  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  and  cotton  and  the  great  industries  of  viniculture  and  stock 
raising. 

The  State  proposes  to  construct  irrigation  work  and  to  encourage 
European  immigration,  furnishing  agricultural  colonists  with  small 
lots  of  irrigated  lands  at  a  trilling  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

The  (lovernment  has  contracted  for  the  survey  of  a  railroad  from 
Paita  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Maranon  in  the  Amazon  basin,  and  the 
preliminary  survey  will  be  completed  in  Decemlier  of  the  current 
year.  The  President  recommends  that  the  projmsed  railroad  from 
C'erro  de  Pasco  to  Ucayli  receive  a  subvention  of  £:5, ()()().()()()  in  5  per 
cent  interest-bearing  bonds.  The  railroads  from  Ilo  to  Motpieciua, 
l  umlies  to  Puerto  Pizarro.  and  Yonaii  to  Chilete  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted.  and  those  from  Lima  to  Iluacho,  Iluancayo,  and  Ayacucho, 
and  from  C’himliote  to  Pecuay  are  in  ])rocess  of  construction. 

'I'he  Executive  was  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Medical  Congress 
held  in  (iiiatemala  in  11)08  had  selected  Lima  as  the  place  of  its  next 
meeting  in  1011. 

'rh(“  ]>ostal  and  telegraph  service  of  the  country  continues  to  im¬ 
prove.  d'o  the  .V.C}  post-ollices  in  the  lvej)ublic  in  dune.  1008.  new 
olliee-  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  40,  and  iJd  new  telegraph 
olliec-  were  C'taldished  since  said  date,  making  ITS  as  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  telegraph  oHices  now  in  opei'ation.  The  receipts  from  posts 
during  the  year  were  fSl,0>84,  ami  from  the  telegraph  service  £’21.770. 
From  .Inly  00,  1008.  to  May  00  of  the  j)res<‘nt  year  1,‘Jll  kilometers 
( 7.->l  mih*s)  of  telegraph  line  were  strung,  making  the  total  e.xtent  of 
the  telegi‘aj)h  lines  of  the  I{epu!)lic  O.O.Ol  kilometers  (5.080  miles). 
The  <*rect  ion  of  wireless-telegraph  stations  on  the  coast  is  contemplated. 


ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


'I'he  arbitration  treaty  with  the  Fnitcal  States,  sigmal  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  I)eceml)er  21.  1008.  was  ratifi(‘(l  by  Salvador  on  dune  It,  1000, 
and  exehaiige  of  ratifications  were  made  in  Washington  on  duly  d, 
1000.  'i'he  tnaity  will  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  SALVADOREAN  AND  MEXICAN 

PORTS. 

'I'he  Salvador  Railway  announces  that  the  first  of  llu'  st»‘amers  to 
ply  Iwtween  the  Salvadorean  and  Mexican  ports  of  tin*  Pacili*-  coast 
will  be  inaugurat(‘<l  betw(‘en  Salina  Cruz,  .Mexi<‘o,  and  .\caju(la, 
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Salvador,  on  November  1,  1909.  Two  fast  mail  and  passenger  steam¬ 
ers  will  be  used  for  the  present,  but  the  nnmlx'r  will  be  increased 
later,  shonld  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  warrant  the  use  of  more 
vessels  in  the  handling  of  the  trade. 

ARRIVAL  OF  VESSELS.  FIRST  QUARTER.  1909. 

During  the  fii’St  quarter  of  1909.  2()  seagoing  vessels  arrived  at  the 
])()i  ts  of  Acajntla.  La  Liherlad.  and  La  Union,  with  a  cargo  of  10:2/9l)- 
packages. 

COMMERCIAL  AGRICULTURAL  BANK. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  Commercial  Agricnltnral  Bank  at 
(he  close  of  the  tirst  half  of  1909  was  So^OOO.OOO  silver;  the  jiaid  np 
capital.  $1,000,000  silver;  the  reserve  fund.  $100,000  silver;  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund.  $ir)T.I59().Tr)  silver;  and  the  net  profits.  $71.40.‘).98  silver. 

EXPORTS  IN  1908. 


The  “  Diario  Oficial  "  of  .Inly  •2:1.  1909.  j)nhli.shes  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  exports  of  the  liepnhlic  for  ltH)8.  showing  the  following 
resume  hv  countries: 

’  Silver. 


(it'rniiuiy _ 

Anstiia-llunf;ary 

r>cl;;iiiiii _ 

Itni7.il _ 


.$1.  721.  so;t. 
.■>14.  2S!).  (r> 
'.MIO.  IKI 
;;o.  oo(t. 


Cost:!  Kicn  - -  1!>.  s.V.t.  11 

Ciinicao _  2.  .‘lOO.  00 

(’hilc _  lU.  7S2. 10 

Ecuador-.  _  _ ^ _  S!>.  l.-iU.  :’,0 

Spain  __  .  _ _ _  _  ‘JTO.  .■)2it,  l.l 

riiilcd  Slates--  .  _ _  1.2H.2S7.  tin 

France _ _  1.  Iso,  oou.  U.'i 

Cleat  Itritain _  _ _  _ _  .‘>10.  .*)S(!.  oo 

Cnateniala  -_  -  --  _ _  _  _  1.1. ‘J.’tO.  71 

Holland _  -,  _  Kt.  tHHi.  so 

Honduras _ _  -  .  _  _  _  _  ST.  m.’,.  (M) 

Italy _ _ _ _  ^  .-  ttO.-).  0S7. 20 

•Mexit'o _ _  _  . . .  . . .  2.'>.  700.  (to 

.N'icanifma -  -  - -  -  -  .1:5.  (tilt.  :!2 

Norway - -  ...  _  ,  .  . .  .  .  :tl.l2:?.t!0 

Fanania -  - .  .  .  ,  .‘>2tt.  !(•>;;.  SO 

Fern-  -  .  ...  .  _  .-  70.  *2(0. 00 

SwiMlen -  _  _  .  .  _  l.i;;.  .'C.."!.  00 


Total 


(>.  SSI*.  (i2l. 


SANTA  TECLA  AVENUE. 

One  of  the  most  tinudy  improvemculs  now  being  made  in  the  citv 
of  San  Salviuhtr  is  (he  const I'tict ion  of  tlie  Itroad  and  beautiful  avenue 
ittistt  -F.nll.:t  (to  -  12 


PUENTE  MARA20N  IN  SALVADOR. 

This  new  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Miguel  marks  the  line  ol  tlie  new  ran- Aineriean  Railway. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY. 
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of  Santa  Tecla,  which  will  unite  the  latter  place,  locally  known  as 
the  ”  City  of  Flowers."  with  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  CAPITAL  OF  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  exectitive  power  has  issueil  a  decree  increasing  the  capital  of 
the  Bank  of  the  lieptiblic  by  $-21)r).l(U.24.  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  Xoveinber  17,  1008,  which  destines  the  net  balance  of  the  profits 
of  that  year,  after  the  payment  of  certain  claims,  to  inci’ease  the 
capital  of  the  bank. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  NICKEL  COIN. 

The  Fedei’al  Congi’ess  has  decided  to  issue  a  new  coinage  of  nickel 
to  the  amount  of  ^.lOO.OOO. 

MONTEVIDEO  TRAMWAY  RETURNS.  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF  1909. 

The  electric  tramways  of  Montevideo  carried  from  January  to 
May.  inclusive,  1000.  ii.S.ll.ToS  passengers,  as  compared  with 
14.080.280  in  1008.  During  the  same  period  flie  horse  tramways  car¬ 
ried  1.100.3.‘)0  passengers  as  compared  with  5,181,512  passengers  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  1008.  The  distance  run  by  the  electric  cars 
for  the  five  months  referred  to  amounted  to  8.515,084  kilometers, 
while  the  distance  run  by  the  horse  traction  aggregated  510.312 
kilometers. 


NEW  CONSTITUTION. 


The  Official  Gazette  *’  of  August  5,  1000,  published  in  Caracas, 
contains  the  full  text  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  promulgated  by  President  Gomez  on  August  5  of  the  present 
year.  The  new  constitution,  which  contains  147  articles,  repeals  the 
constitution  of  April  27,  1004. 

Under  the  former  constitution  the  i:)olitical  divisions  of  Venezuela 
consisted  of  13  States,  a  Federal  District  and  5  Territories:  under  the 
new  constitution  of  20  States,  a  Federal  District  and  2  Territories,  as 
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follows:  The  States  of  Apure.  Ai‘a<;ua,  Auzoate<;iu,  Bolivar,  Cara- 
lioho,  Cojedes.  Falcon.  Gnarico.  Lara.  ^lonairas.  IMerida,  ^liranda, 
Xiieva  Esparta.  Portujrueza.  Sucre,  Taclura,  Trujillo,  Yaracuy,  Za¬ 
mora.  and  Zulia :  the  Territories  of  Amazonas,  and  Delta  Amacuro, 
and  the  Federal  District. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  busi¬ 
ness.  the  new  constitution  places  the  administration  of  the  mines, 
salt  deposits,  and  public  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  as  it  likewise  does  tlr  revenues  derived  from  the  tax  on  a»;uar- 
diente,  and  specially  prohibits  tbe  States  from  coiniii"  money  and  the 
issuance  of  paper  money  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  prescribes 
that  foreiirners  who  take  part  in  the  politics  of  the  nation  incur  the 
same  responsibility  as  Venezuelans,  and  for  the  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  the  Bepublic  are  liable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  country. 

One  deput}'  is  allowed  for  each  3.),000  inhabitants  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  representative  for  an  excess  of  l.'i.OOO  souls,  while  the  old  con¬ 
stitution  specified  40.000  inhabitants  and  excess  of  ii0,000,  respec¬ 
tively.  Any  State  with  a  population  less  than  3.‘).000  is  entitled  to 
one  deputy,  the  minimum  under  the  old  constitution  beinf;  40,000, 
and  the  term  of  service  of  deputies  and  senators  is  four  years,  instead 
of  six  years,  as  was  the  case  under  the  former  constitution.  Tender 
the  constitution  of  1004  C’onj;ress  met  every  two  years  in  May;  the 
])resent  constitution  prescribes  that  Congress  shall  meet  on  the  10th 
of  April,  or  as  near  that  date  as  possible,  of  each  year,  and  remain  in 
session  seventy  days,  which  period  shall  not  be  extended,  instead  of 
ninety  days  as  formerly. 

Under  the  new  constitution  Congress  elects  the  President  of  the 
I{ei)ublic,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  that  body,  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  four  years,  the  election  to  be  held  by  secret  ballot  within  fif¬ 
teen  days  after  Congress  assembles  in  the  national  capital.  Under 
the  old  constitution  the  President  was  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 
by  14  electors  chosen  In*  the  Congress.  At  the  time  of  electing  the 
President,  Congress  selects  a  council  of  government  consisting  of  10 
members,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the  council  of  gov¬ 
ernment  chooses  the  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents,  this  feature 
not  being  embodied  in  the  old  constitution. 

Under  the  new  constitution  the  7  members  of  the  supreme  court  are 
elected  by  Congress  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the  court  meets 
annually,  instead  of  every  two  years  as  formerly. 

The  old  constitution  specified  that — 

Tlu>  Statos  sh.all  provide,  in  tlieir  rospoctivo  eonstitutions.  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  iieriods  of  their  pnl)lic  powers  are  to  lie  of  tliree  years,  beginning  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1!)(».^. 
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!  while  the  new  eonstitution  exteiuls  the  time  to  four  years,  begfinning 

i  February  -20.  1010. 

The  old  coustitutiou  provided  that  iu  public  acts  meutiou  be  made 
of  the  date  of  iudepeudeuce.  July  o,  1811,  and  of  that  of  the  federa- 
j  tiou,  February  20,  18.">!),  while  the  new  coustitutiou  prescribes  that 

I  the  date  of  iudei)eudeuce  of  the  uatiou,  with  respect  to  all  official  acts 

j  and  documeuts,  shall  be  April  10,  1810. 

PANAMA  HAT  MANUFACTORY  AT  CARACAS. 

A  hat  mamifactory,  iu  which  the  celebrated  Panama  or  jipijapa 
hats  will  be  made,  has  been  established  iu  Caracas.  The  new  industry 
has  been  iuatijritrated  under  the  most  promising  atispices.  inasmuch 
as  Venezuela  contains  large  (piautities  of  excellent  fiber  suitable  for 
the  matiufacture  of  a  fine  grade  of  straw  hats.  About  seventy  people 
are  at  present  employed  in  this  industry,  and  the  foremen  are  expe- 
I'ienced  workmen  imported  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  opera- 
1  tions  of  the  manufacture  of  jipijapa  hats.  Hitherto  Panama  hats 

^  made  in  Venezuela  have  been  matuifactured  from  imported  fiber,  but 

j  the  new  factory  will  tise  native  fiber  in  all  its  operations  connected 

If  with  the  mantifacture  of  Panama  hats.  The  industry  promises  to  be 

I  a  growing  and  profitable  one.  and  an  excellent  quality  of  hats  are  now 

f  iK'ing  mamifactured. 
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(^183.166.000'  f81.37d.000.  >80.193.000.  >78.021.000.  |75.263.00a  >70.322000"  >66.653.000.  >51.215.00C  >42.254.000.  >35.66a000.  #26.679.000.  >23.512.000.  >22.934.000.  >18.6884)00.  >1&180.000.  >16.834.000.  >15.0oa000.  >11.457.000. 


ANNUAL 

EXPORTS  OVER  1.000.000. 

AND 

UNDER  10. 000.000. 


#9.236.000.  #a69S.OOa  >7.777.000.  >6.727.00a  >5.97g.00a  >5.357.000.  >4.993.00a  #3.496000.  >5.048.000  >t.99&000  >2.697.000.  >2.507.000.  >2.078.000.  >1.929.000.  >1.355.000.  >1.446.000.  >1.421.000.  >1>(13.000.  #1.334  000.  #1.081.000.  #1.040.000. 


—  NOTES' — 

"wool*  INCUUDta  -  SHEXF,  iMJPACA  ANE  VICURa  WOOtS.  XNCI.UDE.S  -fiUM a, CHICLE.  AND  RESINS. 

^*2aSE?"  »  »  -  H2NE.QUEN  AND  1X7LE.  ’'(SUPjBAA/ZO"-  OR  CHICK  PEAS. 

'OtTTZJ"'  •  •  -ALL  LIVE  STOCK.  VJflp -VEQETABIJL  IVOKY  OR  TA6UA. 

*  THESE  VALUES  REPRESENT  THE  CO»<BlNED  EJCPORTS  OT  THE 
SITTERENT  ARTICllS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  LAriN-AKERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

—  VALUES  IN  U.3.  aOLO  — 


TA.^ci<^-MV  •a4. 


NOTES— OWNING  TO  THE  REDUCED  SCALE  OP  THE  MAP.  ONLY  THE  PRINCIPAL,PROOUCTS  ARE 

SHOWN. 

While  the  ntmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  publications  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  on  account  of  errors  or 
inaccuracies  which  may  occur  therein 
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-RAILWAYS  m  QPERATIOn 
=?  7-.  I-.  CONSTRUCT  IQ-M 


- - PROPOSED  railways 


OMatacu«ito  i-. 


GROWING  pineapples  IN  CUBA. 


